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Riddle upon Riddle. 
SOME OF THE PROBLEMS OF LIFE. 


Professor Huxley says: ‘‘A man’s worst diffi- | 


culties begin when he is able to do as likes. 
There is Lut one right, and the possibilities of 
wrong are infinite.” Of necessity we are each 
an exceedingly small point of a grand totality ; 
and so nice the adaptation of part to part, each 
to all, the lesser to the greater, that any intringe- 
ment, were it allowable, would substitute chaos 
for perfectorder. We are exactly what birth and 
the peculiarities of the decade make us. Weare 
put to certain tasks, and educated in adupted 
or suggested methods. We take to these kindly 
or rebel unconsciously at the outset. We are 
drilled for that for which we have no aptitude, 
but there is a substratum stronger than paren- 
tal respect; it slides us from our moorings, and 
shifts us to another boat. We have a pole-star, 
and sail under its guidance. We call this our 
own proclivity; we sketch out our outline and 
resolve to achieve name and fame. We bend 
our energies with iron grasp and dive into the 
depths of our studies. The discipline is admir- 
able; but we are building deeper than we imag- 
ine under an tgnts fatuus light; we are pro- 
pelled along, seemingly by our own will, yet in 
reality for preparation, and that for an end vastly 
different from the goal we determined to reach 
at whatever hazard. There is object in this, 
and we are not only more as units, but a power 
for others. The me is not sacrificed, but has a 
wider berth. Compliance is more for our ben- 
fit than refusal could have been, and in the re- 
sult we admit this. There is asomething which 
is intact, and in the ages can never be merged, 
but there is also a somewhat which can be 
pounded as with a million hammers and fash- 
ioned to subserve general or special purposes. 
And yet we shall have no pretext for complaint, 
but rather to thank the Arbiter of our fate for 
wisdom which we should have lacked. 

How arresting is this analysis! The keen-eyed 
watches the needle and observes the dip. He 
no longer defies, but chimes in, as it were, and 
jumps upon the providential wave. He joins 
himself to natural forces, and they do for him 
what he could not have done for himself. He 
buries conceit and accepts a divining-rod. We 
spend years in acquiring what seemed indispen- 
sable to possess, when the bankruptcy of an- 
other, fire or water, makes ashes of our solid 
expectations. It is a fearful disappointment, 
und we might demur, or with stoic grit say, 
‘*Take it, then! I can live my life without it.” 
This is a hard way, and makes ‘us grind our 
teeth and look defiance. It dries up the juices 
of the body; it dissipates the aroma of the spir- 
it; it sours the temper; it is a thrust at faith; 
we are unamiable, moody, lowering; we are 
drenche ourselves and distribute wet blankets; 
it is shivering near and remote. The deed is 
done, and the consequences are inevitable, but 
the manner of acknowledgment changes the 
whole individual and outward atmosphere. We 
do not assert that every one could be a philoso- 
pher, only map out the difference. It is sus- 
taining and beautiful to realize that in every 
event, however untoward, anchorage remains. 
The universe is plomb, and suns and systems | 
tread their rhythmic march about acenter which 
no one can detect, but of which we are positive. 
Seasons come and go, seed-time and harvest 


'the windows, Turkish rugs, book-shelves, etc. 
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| Higher Education of Women.---III. 


Satis 
N NNECTION WITH ENGLISH aND AMERI- 
a CAN UNIVERSITIES. 


| THE DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GIRTON- 
CAMBRIDGE COLLEGE. 


The accounts sent us by Cambridge friends 
| from time to time, respecting the domestic and 
social life, as well as the discipline and training 
of “Girton,” have been very interesting and 
confirm very fully the tenor of an article which 
appeared some months since in the Nation, from 
the pen of an accomplished lady of high social 
position in New York, who was herself a mem- 
ber of the college and ranked very high in its 
classes. Her description is so graphic and 
spirited that we cannot do better than give parts 
of it in her own words. In regard to the ‘“‘tone” 
| of the studies, she writes: ‘‘Turning from the 
college to its inmates, one feels it difficult to 
convey an idea of their vigorous tone without 
arousing in the imagination of American read- 
ers a suspicion of the ‘strong-minded’ type 
which has became so odious. Perhaps one may 
best indicate how false such an idea of Girton 
students would be by dwelling on their great 
unconsciousness of any representative charac- 
ter. They never seem to regard themselves as 
the exponents of acause. There is rarely any 
reference made among them to their conspicu- 
ous position before the eyes of the public. They 
are simple-hearted English girls and women, 
doing work for its own sake, spontaneously and 
with pleasure, without any of that morbid crav- 
ing for recognition which is so frequently ob- 
trusive in woman's work.” The discipline and 
daily duties are thus described :— 

“The internal discipline at Girton is as slight 
as possible. Students are required to enter 
their names on the marking-roll three times 
daily, and to be present at lectures, unless es- 
pecially excused by the mistress. They must 
not accept evening invitations more than once 
a week; they must not receive visits from gen- 
tlemen in their rooms; and they must always 
be within the college gates at six o’clock P. M. 
in winter, in summer at dusk, unless they have 
obtained special permission from the mistress, 
after stating where they are going to remain out 
until eleven P. M. Such permission cannot be 
granted fhore than once a week, on an average, 

in anyoneterm. Within these limitations they 
study, walk, ride on horseback, play cricket and 
their favorite ‘fives’ without Ict or hindrance. 

The students’ day begins about seven A.M. At 
eizht o’clock prayers are read in one of the 
rooms. From quarter past eight to nine A. M. 

breakfast is on the table. After breaktast the 

morning hours are devoted to study, which is 

entirely done in the private rooms. As there 

is, as yet, no proper library building, the small, 

though choice, collection ot books that the col- 

lege owns is kept provisionally in one of the 

lecture-rooms. This being frequently occupied 

with lecturers, books of reference are carried 

off by students to their ‘studies’ when needed. 

These studies are cheerful, airy rooms, enlivened 

with photographs and engravings, flower-pots in 


| 


In each of them a big table loaded with papers 
and text-books denotes the essential character 

















fail not. Can there be any spite against us | 
puny beings? Are we singled out as marks for | 


of the apartment. Luncheon is spread between 
twelve M. andthree P. M., butit is mostly at one 


vengeance or caprice? Are we exceptions to | o'clock that the stedents come in for a light re- 
or@inary rules? Believe it not. Because we | past, of which tke rich, sweet milk, abundantly 
. ate beggared in our hopes as well as fortune, | supplied, is an important part. After luncheon 
and father, mother, sister, brother, wife, hus- | some hearty exercise is the general desire. 
band, little ones, disappear from our view, are | Many of the students go off in pairs for an 


diers. 
ally short ard pleasant, a westerly wind having 


| a most manly, generous way, given their coun- 
| tenance and their assistance both as lecturers 
alone, are to “ag held and as examiners. This has been an invaluable 


| boon to the new college. 


| Since we commenced the preparation of this 
paper we have become acquainted with the 
new movement in Boston, which, if supported 


as it ought to be, will entitle the Boston Uni- 
versity, and the ladies’ committee now formed 
under the presidency of Mrs. William Claflin, to 
rank in the same category as Cambridge Uni- 
versity and Girton College as the liberal sup- 
porters of ‘‘the higher education of women.” 
We are aware of what Boston University has 
already done in this direction, greatly to its 
own credit; nor do we intend to pass it over 
without full and just notice in these papers; 
but we devote the last words of this article to 
urging all ladies of culture, position and fortune 
to inquire into the constitution of the ‘‘Boston 
University Woman’s Education Society.” Hav- 
ing so inquired into it ourselves we feel war- 
rarted in commending it as a most important, 
well-planned and wise, progressive movement, 


sound, Christian education. M. A. CanTaB. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Florida. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Nov. 27, 1876. 
THE LOCALITY, AND GETTING TO IT. 
Having formerly lived several years in this 
mild climate I have come to dread the thought 
of enduring the severe weather of winter on 
the coast of Massachusetts. The last four 
winters there have increased rather than less- 
ened this dread. Evenin the hot days of last 
July I would shiver to think of what was to 
come between December and May. Hence I 
regarded it as a lucky day that offered me the 
opportunity to turn my steps once more toward 
the tropics. Let me here say, in parenthesis: 
After leaving New England I went through the 
great exhibition in Philadelphia in three days, 
very much as [ sometimes go through with 4 
daily paper in fifteen misutes, only stopping to 
examine portions of special interest to me. 
And why is not that the best way to visit such 
great shows? They are, in a certain sense, 
comparable to newspapers; like them contain- 
ing something tiat meets the wants of every- 
body, and containing much to be passed unno- 
ticed by everybody. To examine all the arti- 
cles exhibited there would be as great a folly as 
to read every advertisement in one’s daily paper. 
I was mainly interested in the practical and 
useful objects, such as the fruits, grains and 
grasses of Southern countries; the silk-worms’ 
eggs and cocoons and the raisins from Cali- 
fornia; the cochineal and the vanilla-pods from 
Mexico; the cork-oak from Spain, and the cin- 
chona from Jamaica—for all of these may prob- 
ably be produced in South Florida. I have 
nothing to say by way of encouragement to the 
culture of tobacco and the making of wine, for 
there are so many industries to be preferred to 
these on moral and social grounds. 
ROUTES OF TRAVEL. 

There are several routes of travel southward, 
each with its little advantages and disadvan- 
tages. I selected the New York and Fernan- 
dina steamship route on account of the com- 
pany’s announcement that the steamers lay over 
for a day at Port Royal, S. C., giving passen- 


gers an opportunity to visit Beaufort and vicin- 
ity. 
ground where I had witnessed the first transfor- 


I longed to stand again on that hallowed 


mation of negro slaves into United States sol- 
The voyage to Port Royal was unusu- 


we to curse God and die, or envy our neighbors | 
and live? Is itoverwith our family? Is Divine , 
care abolished? Has the Father no other abode | 
or intention for them? Are they obliterated? | 
Can we never more behold them or hear them | 
speak? Are there no signs by which we can be | 
sure of their presence? When by the telephone | 
we talk and sing hundreds of miles apart as | 
well as side-by-side, what may we not still fur- | 
ther anticipate! Earthly distance is being an- | 
nihilated; why not the celestial? While we | 
tabernacle below we must be true to our plane; 
but can no glints come? What mean the name- 

less symbols tangible as steel and unerring as | 
Safety in storage and transport has be- 


Once this 


truth ? 
come a certainty with gun-cotton. 
would have beendenied. Aerial navigation hag 

ever been mooted, and centuries may elapse ere | 
a genius arises to seize the balancing conditions, | 
but who doubts that it will yet be done? ‘The 

recent Eastern cyclone swept off 250,000, which 

seems to have had but one parallel, and that the | 
great earthquake of Antioch, A.D. 450.” The | 
estimate that within historic times floods and) 
earthquakes have decimated the earth of from two | 
to three millions, and this under immutable law, 

forces us afresh to the contemplation of what 

has become of them. Are they assimilated with 
the common dust, or was there that within which 
escaped unharmed? 

Have we a spark to be immortal? If so, how 
It must have a covering of its 
There | 
nust be a faultlessness of the senses, an exten- | 
Is it unreasonable to | 


does it operate ? 
ewn and garments not woven in looms. 


sion of sight and ideas. 
suppose that in certain places and at rare peri- 
ods they might be cognizant? The fact is as 
old as the race; has it always been mistaken; 
is it impossible? Some are so surrounded by | 
density that nothing could be made visible, while 
others are really on the border-land and can, 
so to speak, clasp hands across, and receive as- 
surances which no ridicule or persecution could 
make them disown. If unseen, are thev, there- 
fore, unreal? ‘‘Is it not in the most rarified | 
gas, in the most imponderable fluids, that indus- 
try finds its most powerful motors? When we 
see the air overthrow edifices, steam carry 
enormous masses, gasified powder raise rocks, 
electricity break trees and pierce walls, what is 
there more strange in admitting that the spirit, 
by the aid of its périsprit, ean become visible, 
tangible, and produce effects like a solid body? 
As speculation it is worthy of sciemific consid- 
eration, not the babble of a spurious exponent. 
‘it is not the flesh that is the real—it is the soul. 
The flesh is cinder; the soul is flame.” If this 
is so, how can we make boundaries for its ac- 


tion, and that ina realm of admitted progres- | 


sion? Are not the profoundest and best the 
most devoted in the beyond, as they once were 
near-by? Are they not hard at work, and 
have they lost interest in the earth-sphere? 
Have they no experiments, no conjectures? 
Even children disdain the ancient heaven. No 
such can be theirs. What, then, are they about! 
We are so interblended that they cannot escape 
knowing much that is passing in scenes left be- 
hind, and there must be a yearning to comfort, 
bless and aid, and, whether we realize it or not, 
There are days when we 
feela helper and do herculean feats. Darkness 
is around us; we cannot grope our passage. A 
tiny taper conducts us with the precision of a 
palpable line. We assist one another now. 
Shall we lose this desire when we are translated ? 
We are amazed with human 


I query not they do. 


Heaven forbid! 
strides. 
operandi. 


anywhere, because we are holden and cannot! 
Are we alike? May not some have gifts | 
not yet developed in others? Can we compress 


espy? 


creation in an acorn-cup? “‘We-can at least 


suspend judgment till farther advanced, and 
wait for revelations—which, for one, we propose 
to do, and recommend to the staggered the same | 


conree. 


}is had to the gymnasium. 


| tle music, college-songs in chorus, or a country- 
| dance intervenes. 


We do not understand their modus 
Is it safe to condemn here, there, 


hour's rapid walk; in spring-time and early au- 
turn, over the fields, through hedge and ditch ; 
in winter, when Cambridgeshire fields are half- 
flooded, along the highway. Like most Eng- 
lish people, Girton girls are ardent lovers of 
nature; and, as soon as spring stirs in the 
meadows, a basket or pail is carried on every 
student's arm, and comes back from the ramble 
filled with entomological or botanical treasures. 
If the weather is bad, or if it is necessary to 
condense a great deal of exercise into a few 
minutes, a bloomer-suit is put on and recourse 


prevailed nearly all the way. 
MEMORIES OF THE LATE WAR. 
As the ship passed Edisto Island, St. Helena 
Sound and St. Helena Island, the old memories 
of war-time crowded upon my mind, and the 
events of years passed in review in as many 
hours. I remembered how that, in March of 
1862, the fugitive slaves from the mainland 
were organized for labor on the plantations of 
Edisto, superintended by citizens from New 
England; and howa part of them, being outside 
our lines, and liable to attack by the rebels, 
This is a covered | were drilled and armed and regularly placed on 
court, separated from the college building, and picket-guard at night. This was done mostly 
has been erected by the students themselves. | by O. E. Bryant, on the Tom Mikel plantation. 
It is still destitute of gymnastic apparatus, and | Mr. Bryant was afterwards a captain in Col. 
is mostly used for ‘fives,’ a game resembling | Montgomery's regiment, the 34th U.S. Colored 
‘tennis.’ In the spring and autum 1 lawn-ten- | Troops, and died in the service in Florida’ It 
nis and cricket are preferred to the gymnasium.” | was from Edisto that, in April, 1862, I wroie to 
ha wie -‘*Those students who have not taken ex- Major-General Hunter, commander of the de- 
ercise before lecture go out after it. In the | partment of the South, at Hilton Head, remind- 
Michaelmas and May-terms many of the stu-|ing him how valiantly the negroes of Hayti 
dents get a ride on horseback, in parties of two | fought under Touissant, and urging the necessity 
or three, before dinner, which is at six o’clock. | of striking the enemy at the most vulnerable 
This ma@al is always a specimen of good, plain, point, and finally requesting that a regiment of 
English cooking, abounding in roast joints and | negroes be raised from among the fugitive 
After dinner dressing-gowns are | slaves then on the Sea islands. Without wait- 
Sometimes a lit- | ing the General's reply I proceeded to Hilton 
Head for arms and ammunition to enable us to 
Then the nocturnal labors | defend ourselves when Gen. Wright’s command 
of the students begin. There is always a break | ghould be ordered tc evacuate the island. I 
in these of thirty minutes or an hour, caused | procured the arms and an order for their trans- 
by the appearance of tea, coffee or cocoa, which | portation on a government steamer, and went 
innovent beverages are brought to the students’ | along with them, and they were landed, about the 
rooms by the college-servants before nine first of May, on North Edisto. There were a 
o'clock, or prepared by the students themselves | hundred stand of arms and five thousand rounds 
over their open fire at a later hour. This is | of buck and ball. The post was then in com- 
the moment when hospitality is practised. One | mand of Col. White of the 55th Penn. Vols. He 
student invites several to her room, and these | took possession of the arms and refused to 
gatherings take the place of the men’s ‘wines.’ allow them to be issued to the freedmen; in 
Many are asleep at half-past ten. Others burn consequence of this the freedmen were all re- 
the midnight oi!.” After describing some other | moved to St. Helena Island as soon as the 
points of their social life, simplicity of dress, troops were ordered to leave Edisto. 
and their mode of spending their Sundays, a | THE ENLISTMENT OF COLORED TROOPS. 
part of which is generally given to attendance; ‘The first enlistment of colored soldiers took 
on the university sermons and the choral ser-| place in May or June, at Hilton Head, in the 
vice at King’s chapel, the writer thus coneludes: | same year as above-mentioned. Capt. Trow- 
“They are asserting their capacity for that | bridge commanded the first company. But 
thorough education which is the foundation of | these were never mustered into the service until 








puddings. 
donned and tresses unbound. 





| practical effort in every department of life; | November following. 


and, if this experiment succeeds, they are cop, | ‘“‘OLD FORT.” 

fident that the practical life of women will so\ Although my thoughts lingered on Edisto and 
expand as to burst the gilded shackles of luxury | 4s romantic history the steamer kept on her 
and fashion by which it 1s now confined. Gir- | course, and in due time we were in the harbor, 
ton girls, moreover, are much too true to their | approaching Port Roya: city, a town built since 
| English nationality to profess any contempt the war, onthe island of the same name, about 
| for marriage. Some of them, however, seem four or five miles from Beaufort and one mile 
| formed for a purely scientific life, and one can | from ‘Old Fort.” Old Fort! What was it to 
scarcely imagine them hampered with domestic | our eighty passengers, to our ship's officers and 
ties. One article of faith, however, has brought |crew? Nothing. They probably knew nothing 
all these busy girls together—the conviction even of its written history; of how Ribault and 


i 


that, whether as scientific specialists, as teach- | his French Protestant followers built it, in 1562, | VanEycks, may be dated from 1420; and the 
ers of the young, as business-women, or in a ‘when they took possession of the country as | great Society of St. Luke, or guild, an organi- 
I could not find a person on/|zstion of more than twenty different grades ot | 
' which they are gaining must ever be the best board who knew anything of that epoch, or its | artists and mechanical trades, was organized in 
late eventful history that commenced in 1862. | 1442, in Antwerp. Other cities also had their | 


purely domestic sphere, the liberal education New France. 


preparation for their duties.” 


What has been said. as cited above, respect- I felt alone in a strange land. No one liere | guilds, and they frequently met for competitive 
‘ing this establishment at an old English univer- present had stood so near the pivot of the war. | examinations. One peculiar feature was that 


ily name. Why should they have the name /|to the government of the Netherlands 
without thething? Their simple given names of 
Primus, Friday, July, and so on, were all- suffi- 
cient for men who could claim no rights for 
their families or for themselves. They were, 
indeed, men without a country, or even a fam- 
ily ora home. But on this occasion these men 
have surnames given them, for they have en- 
listed as soldiers. Ata given order they form 
in line. Their full names are read from a mus- 
ter-roll, to which the men respond; names that 
will forever be preserved in the nation's ar- 
chives; most honored names to be proudly 
borne by their sone and their sons’ sons through 
all the future generations. Gen. Saxton, seated 
on his horse, orders the men to uncover their 
heads and raise their right hands; thus stand- 
ing, with hands raised toward heaven, they take 
the oath to obey the laws of the United States, 
and to defend the government against all ene- 


of Spain. 





Galileo and Tasso. 











Rubens would enlarge his series of beautiful 
female portraits with additions from Spain. On 
reaching Spain (Valladolid) the pictures sent, 
in consequence of a twenty days’ rain, were 
found to be much injured, and which Rubens, 
with the assistance of the Spanish painters, was 
requested to repair. Having little appreciation 
of their skill (this was betore the time of Velaz- 





entirely worthy the support of all friends of | armed as soldiers. 


short stay of the ship, which did not allow us 
time to walk to the old site of Camp Saxton. 
The passengers strolled around the town, won- 
dering at the strange trees and plants and the I 
long moss on the trees, and inquiring the names 
and uses of the many unfamiliar things. 
walk of half a mile on a road of deep sand 
through fields of tall weeds seemed natural 
enough, and brought back a crowd of recollec- 
tions. 
were the blacks; a large steam cotton-press 
near was worked mainly by colored men. 
a ‘‘*sample-room” near the wharf the piazza was 
occupied by white men, a dozen or so, smoking t 
pipes. 
freight and personal baggage that had just been F 
landed, and reminding one how convenient a 
larger roof would be on the wharf. 


the naval battle at Port Royal, and the day of 
our presidential election, we landed at Fernan- 
dina, where we found the qualified electors ear- 


nestly at work at the polls; most of them, per- 
haps, caring chiefly for the vote for local officers 
of the county and less for the-vote for Governor 
or President. 
of the importance of Florida's work that day! 


The day after election it was believed, espe- 
cially by the Democrats, that Tilden was elected. 
The clerk at our hotel, a Democrat, showed the 
animus of the party as he came into the office 
quite elated, saying, ‘‘I have seen some of the 
good effects of the election already; I just met 
a nigger on the street and he tipped his hat to 
me!” 


few years. 
which I am soon to go I may take occasion to 
write at another time. 


a product of our centennial year, is one of those 
delightful little books which, in connection with 
works of art, have done so much within a few 
years to popularize the subject with the Ameri- 
can people. 
artist, which is thus described: ‘‘Of the pic- 
tures he painted in Florence, the one now most 
valuable is his own likeness for the priceless 


artists. 
engraved; a two-third view of the face, with 
the low, broad-brimmed hat worn on one side, 


mies, foreign or domestic. The brief ceremony 
over, the men are conducted to their camp by 
Captain James, where they are uniformed and 
This was a very simple act, 
acd it occupied but a few minutes; it was not 
attended by a single bugle-note or the tap of a 
drum; but tt was the turning-point of the war ; 
it tipped the even-balanced trembling scales in 
favor of the Union. 
“CAMP SAXTON.” 

Another scene is the laying-out of Camp Sax- 
ton at the Old Fort plantation. This was done 
by Lieut.-Col. Billings, Major Strong, Chaplain 
Fowler, the writer, and others. Still later, 
when our new commander arrived, were the 
dress-parades. To see a thousand men go 
through the manual of arms, all moving in con- 
cert like a vast machine, and to see the classic 
form of Col. Higginson, straight and fixed as a 
statue, as he uttered the words of command, 


quez and Murillo), he, refusing their assistance, 
repaired what were not past recovery, and 
painted two new ones, a Democritus and a Hera- 
clitus of lite-size to supply the loss. Asa re- 
sult of his two visits to Spain (the last twenty- 
five years later in the capacity of a diplomatic 





hundred and twenty pictures. 
esting anecdotes and details of his life and 
works during his eight years in Italy at the 
brilliant court of Gonzaga, which he quitted, 


mother. 


his old friends, Duke Albert and Isabella, and 
one year later married his first wife, Isabel 
Brandt, sister of his brother's wife, and settled 
in Antwerp. The following is a portion of what 
is related of his house-Puilding: ‘‘Shortly after 
his marriage Rubens bought a house, with spa- 
was, indeed, inspiring. When the command, | cious grounds and garden, in the etreet which 
‘Attention, battalion! Shoulder arms!” rung | pow bears his name. He pulled down the build- 
through the forest-trees, I used to fancy that he | ing, as wanting in two of the requisites of a 
spoke not merely to the thousand men before dwelling for him—a roomy, easily accessible 
him in their red pantaloons, but to other thou- | studio, and a hall or gallery for the rich collec- 
sands, far away, who did afterwards shoulder | tion he had brought from Italy. He was heir 
arms and march forward to the rescue of the (from his father) to an independent fortune, not, 
nation. however, such as to justify the mansion he was 
about to erect. But in Italy he had been paid 
generous prices in cash and costly presents, and 
thus was enabled to gather treasures of art to 
send home; and, moreover, he felt that he had 
a mine in his fingers. An@® so Rubens built a 
palatial abode, a novel feature of which, after 
the manner of the palaces of Italian nobles, was 
a separate compartment for works of art. This 
1e placed beyond the courtyard in form of a 
capacious rotunda, lighted, like the Pantheon, 
A | from the top. Here he deposited and arranged 
the treasures collected in Italy—pictures, mar- 
bles, vases of agate and porphyry, engravings, 
medals, cameos, gems and intaglios. Beyond 
the rotunda was a large garden, planted with 
choice trees and shrubs and flowers.” 
Seventeen years of happy life passed with his 
first wife, when she died. This was just previous 
o his second visit to Spain, before mentioned, 
when he made acquaintance with Velazquez. 
our years later, at the age of fifty-three, he 
married the beautiful Helena Fourment, then 
only sixteen years of age, and who was a model 
for some of his finest female figures. (A por- 
trait of this lady was among the Sumner bequest 
to the Boston Art Museum.) Rubens visited 
London, also in character of diplomatist, paint- 
ed the portrait of Charles I., also a set of pic- 
tures for the throne-room in Whitehall, the deeds 
of James I., for which he received £3000. He 
was also knighted by the king. But he was 
never forgetful of his art. It is related that 
when in England a nobleman remarked to him: 
“Tt seems that the embassador occasionally 
plays painter?” ‘‘Oh, no,” he replied, ‘the 
painter occasionally plays diplomatist !” 

Among his pupils are numbered the names of 
VanDyck, Jordaens, Snyders, Teniers, Gérard 
Seghers, Juste VanEgmont, Erasme Quellyn, 
VanThulden and Jean VanHoeck. It is re- 
lated that his orders were so numerous that it 
was impossible for him to paint all himself, and 
many were of his sketching and finishing, his 
pupils supplving the rest. Many sparkling 
anecdotes and details respecting his pupils are 
related in the book, also descriptions of some 
of his famous pictures: ‘*The Descent from the 
Cross,” ‘‘The Elevation of the Cross,” ‘Cruci- 
fixion of St. Peter,” ‘Neptune Stilling the Tem- 
pest,” ‘‘Kermess; or, Peasant Festival in Flan- 
ders,” and others. Not the least in interest in 
the book is the chapter, ‘Judgments of Ru- 
bens,” giving the opinions of various famous men 
—Spinola, commander of the Spanish forces, 
Goethe, Coleridge, Ruskin, and others; also 
the closing review of the author, who is him- 
self adescendant of Rubens. He died in 1640, 
aged sixty-three years. JANE GREEN. 


LITERATURE. 


THE ‘‘SACRED SOIL.” 
These pleasant memories were interrupted by 
the present facts of nearing the wharf, of mak- 
ing fast and walking ashore on the real soil of 
South Carolina. But I was disappointed in the 


On the wharf the only men who worked 


At 


A heavy shower came on, wetting the 


ELECTION DAY, ETC. 
Next day, November 7th, the anniversary of 


How little thought we all of us 


THE CITY, ETC. 
This city has improved wonderfully within a 
Of this and of the forests into 


H. 





ART NOTES. 


CALVERT’S ‘‘LIFE OF RUBENS,” * 


It has a heliotype portrait of the 


Grand Ducal collection of self-painted heads of 
This is the portrait so often copied and 





The American Architect has timely sugges- 
tions upon art and architecture, and illustrations 
of achurch, a public building, and a suburban 
villa.— Boston. 

The later Sermon, by O. B. Frothingham, is 
on ‘Instituted and Ideal Religion,” which ap- 
pears in G. P. Putnam & Sons’ neat pamphlet 
series of this gentleman’s discourses. It will 
give much nutriment to inquiring minds.—New 
York. 

A. Williams & Co. have a new edition of 
Valentine & Co.'s Stlhouttes, representing vari- 
ous vehicles, which were drawn by the daugh- 
ter of a Boston merchant. We have before re- 
marked upon their exceeding beauty and rare 
humor. 

The American Exchange and Review, for 
December, discusses ‘‘Muscular Contraction’ 
by means of Marey’s ‘‘myograph ;” ‘‘Pioneering 
out West,” and ‘‘English Land Tenures ;” then 
the regular topics—insurance, railways, patents 
and money matters.— Philadelphia. 


after the fashion of the day, exposing the rich, 
curly hair above and behind the ear; the golden 
acorn and short tassel of the hat-band peeping 
over the rim just above the eye most in shadow; 
round the neck a lace-ruffle and gold-chain—a 
picturesque portrait, whose strong, roomy brow 
and head, large, tranquilly shining eyes, expres- 
sive mouth, regular, but animated contour and 
features, present an impressive, most attractive 
countenance to the beholder, who, while looking 
at it, readily accepts the reports of the fascina- 
tion exercised by the original over those who 
approached him.” 

Peter Paul Rubens was born in June, 1577, 
probably in Antwerp, though Cologne and two 
other cities have claimed the honor, and was so- 
named ‘because his birth fell on the festival | 
days of Saints Peter and Paul.” His parents | 
seem to have been people of account in their own 

country and gave their son a good education, 

which the latter improved, he becoming in early 
life master of three languages, Flemish, French 

and Latin, to which he later added Italian, Span- | The Barton Experiment, by the author of 
ish, German and English. His father died when | “Helen's Babies” (John Habberton), is a tem- 
the boy was in his tenth year, and his mother, perance tale of unusual interest, bright and at- 
& woman as correct in judgment as she was tractive throughout, and elevating and helpful, 
warm and faithfal in affections, though disap- as well. The author is an observer of life’s vi- 
pointed in her son’s choice, offered no obstacles cissitudes, and does his full part in making the 
to hile perigning the position of pegs in the | world better.—New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons 
house of his god-mother, the Countess of La- : 














The Centennial Frog, and Other Stories (in 





} 


laing, and gratifying his artistic predilections. 


A school of painting in Antwerp, under the verse), is a clever collection of poems in honor 
’ 





animals, and the like. It is prettily illustrated 
and bound, and makes a pleasant holiday gift 


| Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


sity of a college for young women in all respects Many pictures that had long been stored away | most of them had an altar in some church in | Joys and festivities of their youth and beyond, 


similar in its discipline, training and examina- in the chambers of the memory came out al- rivalry to ornament with painting, sculpture or | C4" do so by the presentation of the volume | 
tions to the men’s colleges, cannot be read, we | most as fresh as when first painted on the precious stones. On ceremonial occasions to | called Long Ago: A Year of Child Life, by | in outlying districts, also introducing statistical 
Here is one of which I witnessed the the guilds was committed the ornamentation, Ellis Gray, which Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
It was the first muster ever | and in his later years Rubens, who had become | 
are not?—who are alive to the importance of | made of freedmen into the United States army | a member on reaching his twenty-first year, ex- | 20” for the benefit of her three children. It years; J. A. Allen has a very interesting article | 
_ecuted somepieces for the occasion of the fast- 18 happily devised, and the narrative lifelike | «On the Decrease of Birds in the United 


feel sure, with anything short of deep interest retina. 
by all—and what cultivated, Christian persons | original scene. 


sound, thorough education for women, t! best as soldiers. 
and surest safeguards of the intelligence, virtue THE FIRST COLORED SOLDIERS. 
and progress in good of the whole community. | It is the seventh of November, 1362, the first 


| tion, the first three of these bodies have all, in 


| Soeiety. They have not taken the family name | 


have published. 


| uous entry of a prince into Antwerp. | and easy in recital, with nine illustrations. 
After studying with Verhaeght, who owes the 


{ *--The Life of Rubens.” by George H. Calvert.—| 


Boston, Lee & Shepard. aid.— Williams & Co. 


from their fathers, for their fathers had no fam- | the Austrian Archduke Albert, who had attained | 


' In the various cities of Italy he characters are similar, and the scope and treat-| 7, 
studied the works of the great masters who had | ment corresponding. 
preceded, and were contemporaneous with him, | opinions and views, some crude, and some) 
and finally became court painter to Gonzaga, sound, but none of very startling originality 
Duke of Mantua, who had collected a museum | The plot and incidents of the 
of art, and was also the friend and patron of | dinated to utterances, and conseqnently has lit- | 


By the Duke he was sent ona mission to | nam’s Sons. 


Spain with valuable presents for Philip III. and | 
some of his favorites, and also in the hope that 


age of Isabella) he painted there more than a | 
There are inter- | 


and returned to Antwerp, on the death of his | 


He was welcomed home to his native land by 


may be | notices.— Philadelphia. 
as its; Edward E. Hale's story, Ph 


It is rather a book of | Monthly for some 


, 
+ | illustrations. 


Story are subor- | 


| tle general interest.—New York, G. P. 
tinuation of the same author's Story of ‘‘A Man 
| Roberts Brothers’ issue, We Boys, is one of} Without a Country,” as many may suppose, but 
those romping, bright, wide-awake books, with | of a real Philip Nolan who had for some years 
| such a large touch of nature in it, that every | been engaged in various adventurous enter- 
| reader will at once feel that he is only getting a! prises, and was famous as a voyager on the Mis- 
| portion of his own experiences. ‘‘Bob” and | sissippi. When the reader first meets him he 
‘*Will” are sanchos, of course, and ‘‘Pa” and had just undertaken an expedition to collect 
‘*Ma” will understand thoroughly their pranks | horses in Texas for sale on the Mississippi, an 
anc secretly laugh at them, while ‘“‘Aunt Lov- | expedition which led to his death, for, though he 
isa” will pretend to be shocked. It is good carried a passport from a Spanish governor for 
| reading for the youngsters, however, and will | his lawful adventure; he was murdered by an 
| keep a long while.—Boston. | officer holding a commission from the same king. 


Prometheus is the name of a new monthly |  hethapscag a rad book consists in the light it 

. ge on the hi : isi 
maguzine, of which the January number is i. | Towson the history of tne Louisiana of 1800, 
sued in advance by Charles P. Somerby, New | need not add that, like all the productions of 


|York. Its motto is, “To destroy you must re- | Mr. Hale’s pen, it has an intrinsic merit which 
| place,” and it is to be devoted to philosophical | snr egg closest attention.— Lockwood, 
| A Book of Poems. By John W. Chadwick.— 
| Here comes the little book at last for which 
| friends not a tew have waited long. We know 
| of more than one ‘‘scrap-book” where many 
niches can be emptied, now that the poems that 
| used to fill them have been thus clustered. It 
| is a volume of health and happiness and trust 
| Set a-running in musical verse—a book of so 
much sunshine that we wonder where the shad- 
ows are in the writer's life. It seems high-noon 
|alway. The only sadness that the poet knows 
‘is Death, and that is turned to gladness by his 
trust; and the trust is the child’s confiding in 
One who is the Heart of all the goodness that 
he sees and knows. Delight in nature, delight 
| in friends, delight in God, are the moods, three 
| in one, which move him, and the delight escapes 
| 80 easily and naturally into verse that the book 
| seems full of voluntaries. That has its own 
| great charm; and yet to that is due the only 
, Tegret we feel in reading. Now-and-then there 
| is a line of ‘‘pebbly, drought-discovered shoal,” 
ers add to their ‘*Student’s Series.” The illus- | because the poet has not studied to deepen his 
trations are very numerous, and one cannot fail | Stream. Nature is subtle as well as simple, 
to appreciate at a casual glance the wealth of and it takes work to word the subtlety. We 
information embodied within its pages through | sometimes, indeed often, wonder that with a mem- 
the full descriptions of the personages, locali- | ory so full as Mr. Chadwick’s is of others’ poetry 
ties, etc., met with in classical reading. It is /and a manner so unstudied, his own verse has 
an art epitome, as well as a classical dictionary, | 80 few of the unconscious echoes. The mood 
and must prove a hand-book of great conven- js all his own, and, because he is so natural with 
ience to many not pursuing their studies —Re- | it, the verse seems always tresh. As you feel 
ceived by A. Williams & Co. ‘that nothing is so natural as pleasant weather, 
| nothing so easy as June in June, so, in reading 
| Chadwick, you almost believe that, give one 
‘health and an eye for beauty anda loving heart, 
and he cannot help being religious and a poet! 
|The poets to whom he seems most akin are 
| Whittier and Faber; but Whittier with a boy’s 
| pulse in him—the delight of trust rather than 
the thoughtfulness of trust; and a Faber with- 
out any church to mould and paint his faith. 
| Read “A Song of Trust,” ‘‘Another Year,” 
| “All for Each.” The sense of God in the joy, 
| or the beauty, or the mystery, or the tragedy, is 





| disquisition, oriental research, scientific criti- 
'cism and advanced thought. The initial num- 
| ber indicates it will be the medium of scholars 
| and investigators, being to some degree, though 
| broader in scope, the Eastern counterpart of the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy of St. Louis. 


Another beautifully illustrated jholiday vol- 
ume from William F. Gill & Co. is called /Told 
the Fort !—being a pictoria) and artistic adapta- 
tion of the popular revival song of Mr. Sankey. 
The words have been amply complemented by 
the illustrations by Miss L. B. Humphrey and 
Robert Lewis. The drawings are eleven in 
number, and are followed by the music of the 
hymn. The engraving was done under the su- 
pervision of John Andrew & Son and S. S. Co- 
nant, and represents the best work of both firms. 
—Bostor. 

A most valuable work, either for school or 
family use, is A Smaller Classical Dictionary 
of Biography, Mythology and Geography, by 
William Smith, LL.D., which Harper & Broth- 


Ditson & Co.’s New Music, for the week, 
comprises among others, for vocal effort, ‘Only 
speak kindly to me,” song, words by Arthur W. 
French, music by C. M. Pyke; ‘‘Hail, merry 
Christmas,” four-part song, words by Mrs. 
Dodds, music by T. Bissell; and for instru- 
mentation, ‘‘ Fontainbleau valse-fanfare,” for 
piano, by Georges Lamothe;” ‘‘ School-life 
waltzes,” by A. F. Post; ‘Les Naides valse ca- 
price,” by J. W. Harmston; ‘* Gavotte,” for 
piano, by E. Seeligsohn; and in a small pam- 
phlet, Christmas Voices, comprising fifteen car- | 
ols and anthems by Rev. J. H. Waterbury—the | 8° Dear that, let the poem start with a bird’s- 
whole admirably adapted for the season.—Bos- | 2©8t Or a barnacle, it becomes a psalm as it goes 
si |on and rounds into a prayer at the end. The 

S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, have done well | opeeeny poems in: tee Dont ooee My ~~ 

| cles,” and one, half way along, written after 
with an American translation of Fridthjof’s | Se ae NES: Ee a es sips agg 
Saga, a Norse Romance, by Beaias Tegner, | = bomb-shell, and called **The Heart of 
which has been translated from the Swedish by a a oe Case: — 
Thomas A. E. and Martha A. L. Holcomb—a | — is ee he penne — en . 
work that has had eighteen different English hoe pees = sn crucpsis si “se cate? aspen 
translations, and been twice reprinted in this dex sere cep 8. ae wz nti = 
country. This is, however, the first complete ; the turn sat to nes Moriturt te Salutamus. 
American translation. The work itself is re- | JOR EO SEE e's Martichank Dory ee ae 
garded by scholars. as one of the most remark- | wonder that a good dozen of his ninety poems 
able productions of the age, and Prof. Anderson rad d i ae, se - oe 
says this translation is so excellent that all others | ORO SEE oF At SS Oe Rerenry eee SOS 


; : 4 ta | twenty are -ms yi > di 2 
shrink away before it.—Received by Nichols & twenty are poems that in one light or another, 
Hall look out on death and immortality. We must 


2 | take room for one of the Marblehead pictures ; 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. have 


issued an! 
unique, while yet an entertaining, and, to some | 


to accompany their ‘Viking Tales of the North” 


poems of the sea. 


| there are more verses in it than we give :— 
The curved strand 


degree, an instructive, work for the young peo- | Of cool, gray sand 

ple, In the Sky Garden, by Mrs. Lizzie W. | Lies like a sickle by the sea;! 
Champney (a pupil of Miss Maria Mitchel, at | Bo ~ reli 

Vassar College), a series of astronomical fa- Is creeping higher up the lea. 
bles. The work is finely illustrated by her hus- The beach-birds fleet, 

band, Mr. J. W. Champney, the artist who de- With twinkling feet, 

lights in the name of ‘‘Champ.” A little girl, Hurry and scurry to and fro, 

an astronomer's daughter, talks with Puck about 7 <— seca 

the stars. There isa series of stories connect- Which vi aa ae ares know. 
ed with the signs of the zodiac and with a comet; Where ends the beach, 

and, finally, the little girl rides with Puck | 

through the sky, on the tail of acomet. The 


The cliffs upreach 
Their lichen-wrinkled foreheads old; 
book is elegantly printed and bound. 


And here I rest, 
While all the west 
Grows brighter with the sunset’s gold. 
A calm more deep, 
As 'twere asleep, 
Upon the weary ocean falls; 


Student Life at Harvard (by George Henry 
Tripp), barring a dainty love-story that runs 
through its pages, may be accepted ar a faithful | 
chronicle of the phase of existence which the | So low it sighs, 
title implies. With many the Harvard student | Its murmur dies, 
is a sort of fabulous being, conspicuously de- | While shrill the boding cricket calls. 
voted to deeds of prowess not altogether credit- O peace and rest! 
able, or, on the other hand, the acknowledged Of Garten pa ia Joa 
patron of the opera-bouffe or Parker’s restau- No break, no bar 
rant, with little love or time for classical studies, Of sun or star; 
save as suggesting to him feats of bedevilment | Just God and I, with naught between. 
in modern dress. But this work removes this | But we believe that the uniqueness of the 
fancy and shows him as he really is—acreature | book, that special value in it which will make 
of ambition and impulses like the generality of| homes feel that they cannot spare their own 
the community. Asa sketch it is well done.— | Copy, yet must have a copy to lend and give 
Boston, Lockwood, Brooks & Co. | away, lies in those twenty poems about the *‘Else- 

| where land.” 


We doubt if any one has said 
Wenderholme: A Story of Lancashire and | 


| more tenderly and strongly what many want to 
" : } b is 2 . 
Yorkshire, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, is a | hear, to help their sorrow or their unbelief. 


tale of the north of England before the days ot | 


$ - é | As friend by friend has passed away, his love 
railways and great manufacturing enterprises, | treads back so firmly to the theme that we see 


which have made the lives of the common peo- | behind the lines not the thought, Immortality, 




















| narrative, replete with that delicate humor and | 


j 
| 


of bird defenders and other young humanitari- | 
ans who have regard for dumb and defenceless | 


for the young folks.—Philadelphia, Claxton, 


Those who wish to tell their children of the | 


A mother recalls the “long | cities of 


In Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving, | Book of an Ishmaelite” thoughtfully discusses 
It will have been observed that in both the in- aoniversary of the taking of Port Royal by preservation of his name to that fact, Adam | by Mrs. Mary F. Henderson (New York, Har- | various social questions, secret societies, suf- 
ception and the prosecution of this undertaking Gen. Sherman. A SrVeP of negroes—runaway | VanNoort, a man who was never good-natured per & Brothers), one gets a capital treatise on the | frage, etc.; Mariano Barcena, Mexican com- 
a considerable number of English ladies and slaves who had escaped from the mainland, and, ‘except when under the influence of liquor, and | method of setting the table and entertaining ‘in| 
gentlemen of rank and fortune took an active | from time to time, come within our lines during | yet with whom he remained+three years, and | style.” Besides many admirable suggestions in 
part, both by contributing funds and by con- | the past year—are standing near Bay street in | Otto Venius, a better artist, a learned and court- | this direction, a goodly number of receipts are | 
| sulting together for its welfare. Moreover, the | Beaufort, S.C. No two of them are dressed ly man, who was as a father to his pupil, at the | given, illustrations of dishes and table-setting 

professors, tutors, officers, and, be it added, un- | alike, save that all are ragged; while some are | age of twenty-three he left Antwerp for Italy, are shown; and, in short, the method of serving | startling article on ‘‘The Conditions of Admis- T 
| dergraduates. of the university, instead of treat- | patched with carpeting, others are clad in cast- | bearing letters to regal personages there from | food is raised toa fine art. For families in easy sion to the Bar;” 


‘ing the new enterprise with coldness or opposi- | Of gatments distributed by the Freedmen’s Aid | circumstances this compilation will be a decided 


| life-like and accurate is the delineation of char- } 


ple less merry if more useful. It is a delicious | but a face as of one dead who is immortal. We 
ti Fh do not wonder that friends wrote him, fearing 
artistic spirit that have ever been Mr. Hamer- | that he needed sympathy himself, when he 
ton’s greatest charms as ® writer. The central | printed ‘Sadness and Gladness,” the poem be- 
figure, Col. Stanburne, is sketched with rare ginning— 

skill. With the lesser folk of the story the | 
reader at once enters into hearty sympathy, so_ And it is fled; 

There was a baby at my heart, 

acter, and so artistic the arrangement of inci- | And it is dead. 

dent. The work indicates the great versatility | It is not only utterly tender, but among its 
of the author—he is an artist in various lines of simple rhymes it holds the great argument for 
composition. Like Dickens in ‘Nicholas Nick- | ‘rusting in God's tenderness. In equally sim- 
leby,” he has made his characters so life-like ple verses called “Where?” lies his way of 
the English readers began at once to noint out @uestioning, Does Death end all? For all it is 
the originals, much to his amusement, if not dis- 8° touching, it holds the gist of the ponderous 
comfort. The American readers will be pleased | #*@¥ment; or, rather, the poem, “Why this 
with its incisiveness and freshness.— Boston, 


Roberts Brothers. | sionately—the other answers it. ‘‘Death and 


| Spring” tells how Nature’s unsympathy with sor- 
row, her cruel gladness around death, is her 
: : ; best sympathy. ‘‘No More Sea” tells how real, 
gance” that is worth consideration, detailing the how home-like, the strange land, be it of earth 
unnecessary cost and show in public charities, 4 elsewhere, grows when friends have crossed 
in schools, in the fire department and in roads the seato it. ‘The Two Waitings” will make 
: S some mother kiss the page through tears. The 
| tables showing the increase of taxation in the two sonnets, “Recognition” and “Identity,” seal 
Massachusetts during the last sixteen 





| In the Penn Monthly, for December, D. a 
Harris has an article on ‘‘Municipal Extrava- | 


‘cour love” as the secret of all friend-discover- 


selves. 

Bat, though the thought looks so often and 
so longingly thither, there is no turning from 
the wonder and the joy of this world and its 
age 5 life. On the contrary, this is the feeling ever :— 
missioner to the exposition, gives a sketch of The time ts short; the more the reason, then 
“The Valley of Mexico;” L. L. Delafield, in For filling it as full as it can hold ; : 
consideration of the fact that lawyers fill so With thrills of beauty, yearnings for the truth, 


large a portion of our national offices, has a| 44 joys of love and labor manifold. 

hen should it chance, as we would fain believe, 
Life’s glory waite us in some other sphere, 

eg and Prof. R. E. Thompson | tts first great joy shall be we did not miss 
reviews ‘‘Mr. Hutton’s Essays” on Goethe, Haw-| God's meaning in the glory that is here. 


| thorne, Clough, Wordsworth, George Eliot and ' —Boston, Roberts Brothers. w. Cc. G. 


| States;” the third chapter ‘‘From the Note- 


— The Gold of Chickareé, by Susan and Anna | Matthew Arnold. It has also several book- 
' y his Warner, the authors of ‘‘Wych Hazel,” 
marriage with Isabella, daughter of Philip II. said to be a continuation of that novel, lip Nol 

“ip Nolan’ 
riends, which has been running ‘wr Wiilbeaee 
numbers, has been put in| 
| book turm by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., with | 
It is a story of the change of 
western empire, and has to do with the acquisi- 
: | tion of **Louisiana,” the territory west of the| 
Put- | Mississippi, from the French. It is not a con- | 


forms of things we can not keep. 


There was a glory in my house, | 


waste?” puts the question, and puts it very pas- | 


ies yonder, and no less of the discovery of our- | 


|The Transient and the Permanent 
in Human Life. 
dl 
A DISCOURSE 
Preached in the Church of the Unity, on Sun- 
day, December 10, 1876, 
—BY— 

REV. &. J. SAVAGE. 
; The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but the 
word ot our God sball stand for ever.—Is. 40: 8. 

For we are saved by hope; but hope that is seen is 
not hope: for what aman seeth why doth he yet hope 
for? Butif we hope tor that we see not, then do we 
with patience 25 


No time of the year is so lovely as the spring. 





It has always held the human heart by a pecu- 
livr spell. In its mystery and fascination we 
may find the origin of festivals and worships. 
And no wonder—for where else are displayed in 
such profusion the divine secrets of life, growth, 
beauty? How often since childhood have we 
| Watched its coming on the breath of the south 
}wind! It whispers to the tree-tops, and the 
| baby-leaves come out in their tender green and 
rock to and fro in their wind-tossed cradles. 
The bulbs under ground hear its step and come 
up to give it welcome with the waving of the 
million-colored banners of the tlowers. The 
delicate grasses run all over the hillsides and 
through the valleys to make a soft carpet for 
its feet. The thousand-throated songsters give 
voice to its great gladness from miles on miles 
of forest-trees. 

*‘Now is the high tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hatli ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay. 

Now the heart is so full that a drop overtfills it; 

We are happy now because God wills it.” 

Such is the full life and glory of spring; but, 
like all sensuous beauty, itis frail and short-lived. 
Summer and fall see everything fade and change 
and decay. How striking is the contrast be- 
tween the frailty of the flowers and the eternity 
of the old earth that decks herself, like a bride, 
with the flowery chaplets of a million springs, 
and then, when they have faded, casts them back 
again to the dust! There is an oppressive sad- 
hess about it sometimes. We feel as if the sun 
had no mght to smile, nor the earth to be glad, 
when beauty is fading and our hearts are op- 
pressed with grief. It affects us like the loud 
laughter of street-revellers coming to us through 
shaded windows where we stand hushed in the 
chamber of death. I remember how I stood 
one day to say the burial service beside an open 
grave on the sloping side of a bluff that over- 
looked for many miles the broad sweep of the 
Mississippi. Around me were sobs and tears, 
as we lowered the fair form of somebody's 
heart’s hope down into the dark dust; but the 
sunshine was never more beautitul on the green 
leaves above us. The birds sang; the broad 
fields over the river were sweet and tender with 
their young green, and the tiny wavelets of the 
wide stream glistened and twinkled with the 
sunny laughter that ran rippling many a mile 
away. It seemed hard and heartless that death 
should blight our hopes in the midst of the eter- 
nal joy of the ever-renewed earth. Lowell 
touches a similar key when he speaks in tender 
pathos of the dear ones lost in the war, while 
still nature is 

‘Keepin’ on the same, 
Calmer'n a clock, and never carin’.” 

Earth seems thus to rejoice forever, while all 
her children die. For not the flowers only that 
we pluck and array ourselves in, but our very 
bodies, even, are in perpetual flux; and at last 
“they return to their earth.” 

But a wider knowledge does not stop here. 
The old earth, too, though longer lived, is not 
eternal. The snow, the glaciers, the rains, the 
rivers, are slowly wearing down her proudest 
mountains. ‘The ever-restless sea is breaking 
against and eating away her hardest cliffs. The 
great continents are rising, sinking and chang- 
ing. Earth, too, must die. 

We look up to the fixed and everlasting stars 
for stability only to find that they are neither 
fixed nor «verlasting. The constellations are 
changing; and even the pole-star itself is slowly 
sinking away from the post where men supposed 
he was to keep his eternal watch. What, then, 
abides? Is nothing fixed? Is there no spot 
amid the eternal flux and change where man 
van set his foot and feel that things will stay? 
No; our stability is only the stability of those 
who build their huts on the floating drift of ice- 
cakes out at sea. ‘The most enduring will melt 
at last. Indeed, with an emphasis, may we re- 
peat our text: ‘*The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth;” and we may think that worlds and con- 
stellations are the fading. flowers of God. But 
is there a ‘‘word of God” that ‘shall stand tor- 
ever”? 

So far as we know matter itself never dies, 

and force never dies. But what is this to our 

comfort if all the forms of matter we learn to 
love are transient? When my home is burned 
and lies a blackened ruin, how shall I satisfy 
my heart by thinking that somewhere still all 
its chemical constituents remain to be built 
up in other forms? My home is gone. Will it 
comfort me any when [ bend over the cold form 
of some year-long loved one to reflect that 
these hands and eyes and cheeks will still abide 
in some form, perhaps growing up into shrub 
or flower? No; it is this form we want to keep. 

But, whatever else is settled, this we know, the 

Is there, 

then, any place of rest? Let us glance at 

some of the things we lose and see if anything 

Remains. 

1. We lose, and must continually keep losing, 
the flowers. However fair the garden that 
spring spreads round our doorways and about 
our feet, we know the flowers are dying with 
every breath of fragrance that is wafted to our 
delighted sense. They breathe out their lives 
in incense on the altar of our admiration. 
“Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining, 

Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day, 
Tremulous leaves with soft and silver lining, 

Buds that open only to decay. 

Brilliant hopes, all woven iv gorgeous tissues, 
Flaunting gaily in the golden light; 

Large desires with most uncertain issues, 
Tender wishes, blossoming at night!” 
Flowers of the garden, flowers of the heart, 

all alike are withered like ‘‘Buds that open only 

to decay.” 

But, as we think of it carefully, I question 
whether we will impeach the wisdon. and love 
of Him who tias ordained it so. However sweet 
and fair they may be, flowers do not exist only 
for themselves. The flower of hope is not so 
good as the noble deed that comes as the frui- 
tion and the death of the hope—for hope must 
die as it passes into realization. As beautiful 
to us as a true, swect childhood is, we would 
not—it we love thcm wisely—keep our children 
always children. The childhood must die up 
into the larger manhood and womanhvod. All 
blossoms are prophesies of fruit; and spring’s 
gorgeous beauty only finds its true meaning 
when it has died into the soberer but golden 
worth of the harvest. It is fitting, then, that 
spring should be transient and that flowers 
should die; for always through death a larger 
life is born. “3 

2. We lose our youth, and with it youth’s 
flushed anticipations, youth's certainties, youth’s 
confidence of easily moving the world and rap- 
idly realizing its fair ideals. The young are 
confident and certain. They brook no delay. 
| They wonder at the slowness and stupidity of 
|the past, and think the hoary enigmas of the 

ages may speedily be made to give up their se- 
| crets. 
| here is a very tender light about the dawn 
that flushes the sky and tints the mountain-tops, 
|and turns every tiny, transient dewdrop into a 
gem; but it fades away with the rising sun 
into the high daylight of noon. And yet it is 
|the noonday sun that does the work of the 
world, and beneath whose shining her mighty 
| industries are carried on. 

As we get along in life and leave our youth 

| behind us, our hopes are modified, our enthusi- 

/asms are calmed, our ideals flit before us like 

retreating mirages, and we give up many & 

knotty problem, as, for us, insvluble. 

| But is there no compensation? Is the flush 

| of youth lost, and nothing worthy left for us in 

| its place? Let us remember, first, that the joy 
of life is not in its finisheG attainments so much 
| a8 in its activities. It is the search and not the 
| finding that thrills the nerves and gives the de- 
| light of existence. It is the movement of the 
| keys and the tremble and thrill of the chords 
| that make the music of the piano. and not the 
symbulic, written score, after the notes are still 
and the piece is played. The philosopher Less- 
ing has said, in remarkable words, and often 

uoted, that if God should hold out to him in 
| his right hand truth and in his left the perpetual 
privilege of search for truth, he should declive 
| the former and take the latter. The end, if it 
is rest, is also stagnation; but the way of all 
high search is a ‘‘way of pleasantness.” 

Then, besides this joy of the quest, there is 
that other high truth, that only through the dis- 
| cipline of seeking do we cone to the fullest and 

noblest development of all our faculties and 
powers. Because the pianist can never reach 
,the perfection of his art, therefore he ever 
| reaches up and on; and, as his ideal flits, his 
| powers stretch on to reach it; and so his mu- 
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for him to complete its perfected chain of an 
undying society. Justas eyes mean light, as 
ears mean sound, so hope in the heart means 
some voice divine that calls, and of which this 
is the human response. Loss makes discontent 
with poor and low conditions; and hope lures 
us on to higher and better. And so through the 
fading of flowers and the loss of the transient 
we ever come to gather lasting fruits and listen 
to the ‘‘word.of our God” that ‘shall stand for- 
ever.” Hope believes, and looks for all the 
good of life and all its beauty, treasured for us 
in eternal habitations. Hope ever affirms; and 
all doubt and all knowledge thus far are power- 
less to put this hope to confusion. : 
This hope, then, I believe, and what it points 
to will, I believe, prove to be a ‘‘word of God 
that abideth forever.” And so, as the flowers 
of this life fade away, we will look up toward 
the garner where are gathered the everlasting 
fruits. Let me close with the last words of Mr. 
Chadwick's little volume of verse :— 
‘More home-like seems the vast unknown 
Since they have entered there; 
To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare; 
They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore; 
Whate'er betides, thy love abides, 
Our God, forevermore.” 


‘eal ability ever grows greater and higher. 
Vines ans St out to find the sun. Shade its 
latest growth, anc let the sunshine fall still be- 
yond, and it will still continue to reach out _— 
it, thus becoming more and more in its eearch. 
The painter who reaches his ideal forever is de- 

higher progress. 
ae peaeuing the dreams of youth with 
the solid attainme.t of years, can playfully 
mW hat's knowledge, with her stocks and lands, 

To gay conjecture’s yellow strands? 

What's watching her slow flocks increase, 

To ventures for the golden fleece? 

Ah me! Experience (so we're told), 

Time’s crucible, turns lead to gold; 

Yet what’s experience won but dross, 

Cloud-gold transmuted to our loss? 

What but base coin the best event 

To the untried experiment 6 
And yet he confesses, later in the poem, that 
he was only playing with ideas, and did not be- 
lieve his own youth-philosophy. Let the gold, 
then, turn to silver on the brow, and the smooth 
brow be plowed-over with the iron shares of 
thought and care, the calm poise and ripe ex- 
perience of manhood and womanhood are bet- 
ter than the tumultuous effervescence of youth. 
The calm draught of life is better than the 
intoxicating taste of the newly-filled goblet 
through whose sparkle all life is scen in delu- 
sive colors. 

3. We lose pleasures. As we stand at the 
opening pathway of life, and look along its 
flower-bordered road, we are all absorbed in 
self; and our thought is, How many fair things 
may i gather? Along what sunny paths of 
beauty may I run? Ilow many cups of pleas- 
ure may I drain? But we soon acquire the 
knowledge of Burns :— : 

‘‘But pleasures are like poppies spread— 

We grasp the flower, its bloom is shed. 
Or, like a snow-fall in the river— 

A moment white, then gone forever. 
Or, like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place.” 

As we unconsciously seek pleasure we find 
remorse and shame and a feeling of degrada- 
tion in our selfistiness. Then we learn some- 
thing more of wisdom, and begin to listen to the 
low, calm voice roel bys find sspayrd — 
i life is working and bearing and helping. p ‘ 
2 thus the canoes fe life sole wet? Ido not | Declaration of Independence, and is the vital 
think so. Never did gay and flattered woman, | breath of the constitution. And during the 
surrounded with her admirers, ever feel one-half | lifetime of Mr. Webster there were two parties 
the satisfaction, the high, divine joy, that has | which threatened that principle and worked to- 
thrilled the heart of Florence Nightingale as| gether, though unconscious of the copartner- 
she passed through the plague-stricken hospital | ship, to cover it with ruin—the party of nullifi- 
wards, knowing that the fever-dried lips of the | cation and secession at the South, and the party 
sufferers were blessing her very shadow as she| at the North which announced that principle, 
went by. No man in his luxurious carriage | but in alarm, and with such a spirit of conces- 
driving through the suburbs ever felt so high 
and noble a pleasure as John Howard, self-ex- 
iled as a visitor of prisons, and seeking to al-| ity. 
leviate the condition of criminals and outcasts. 
Never in my life have I felt more biest than 
when, sitting with tearful eyes, I have clasped 
some hand of a heart-broken one, and felt that, 
in ever so small a way, I was fulfilling the di- 
vine mission of a helper toward my fellows. 

Out of our sorrows and our losses, and not out 
of our pieasures, is born that which is highest, 
noblest, most godlike, in us. The divine ideal 
of God that Jesus has made the inheritance of 
the Christian world was not found amid the 
corrupt prosperities of Solomon's court, nor in 
those days when the nation was free and proud 
in its power. The highest conception of God 
was born in the captivity, when the Jews hung 
their harps on the willows, and felt that they 
could not sing in the land of the stranger. It 
is out of the subsoil plowing that buries deep 
the daisies on the surface that the great har- 
vests of life spring up. 

4. But the greatest loss of all that meet us in 
life, the one that includes them all, and belittles 
them all, is the one that death brings us, the 
breaking up of our home circles. This seems 
at first ali loss. The form we loved is ours for 
a few brief days, and then even the cold and 
silent shape fades away, and the house is a 
blank, and the rooms are empty. We fancy we 
catch a glimpse of the face through a door- 
way; and then we rouse ourselves to the reality 
of our loneliness. We tancy we hear a voice 
or a step in the hall, or on the stairs; and then 
the stillness is more oppressive than it was be- 
fore. What is there lett but a painful memory 
and aregret? Weare ready to say :— 

I think of all he was to me; 
I dream of all he would have been; 
Oh, had I not such glory seen, 

I had escaped this agony ! 

And we are almost ready to wish we had never 

possessed ; for then, atleast, we should not have 

lost. 

But, as we think more deeply we see that 
there is mercy and love even in the darkest 
sorrow. The present riches and tenderness 
and goodness of our hearts have been born 
out of these blessed associations of the past, 
in which our lost ones were central figures 
and forces. As well wish we had never been to 
school, and had never learned, because the 
teachers, companions and pleasures of the 
school days have passed away. The develop- 
ment and training of our own hearts, are these 
things worth nothing? The fruit has dropped, 
but the tree has grown. 

And, then, what riches have we accumulated 
in all our long years that are worth so much to 
us as the store of treasured memories and in- 
spirations that our loved companionships have 
accumulated? For how much would you sell 
the memory of yourmother? How many acres 
of ground would compensate you for the loss 
out of your recollection of your dead brother's 
manliness, or the smile of your sister as she 
said her last good-bye, and vanished out of your 








Daniel Webster in History. 


saonlieion 
BY REV. JOHN WEISS. 


There was lately a dedication of a statue 
made to commemorate the ‘‘Defender of the 
constitution.” Can you say that a man defends 
the life and spirit of anything who betrays it by 
defer.ding its letter? Mr. Evarts said that Mr. 
Webster's record is true to the great principle 
that presided over the birth of the nation and 
found voice in the Declaration of Independence ; 
that was brought into the very future of the 
constitution; that carried us with unmutilated 
and undefiled constitution and unbroken author- 
ity of the government through the sacrifices 
and the terrors and the woes of civil war; that 
principle is ‘‘ liberty and union, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable.” 

That is undoubtedly the principle of the 


strengthened its hands and inspired its audac- 
The Northern party was led by Mr. Web- 


liberty by deference to the spirit of slavery. 
That, in short, is the genuine record of Mr. 


bold generalizations of these centennial orators. 


their names to distinguish them from his col- 
ored servants. 


the constitution. 


of the dedication of a statue to falsify the his- 
torical record which that statue embodies. 
Perhaps it will be said that it was just as 


Independence as to expect of Southern politi- 
cians a concession to it. 
history has heen created, as usual, by the slow 
change and deposit of opinion. Therefore the 


Providence. 


that was radically fatal to it.” 


tions of primitive right and justice, which 


citizens slain to put an end to Webster's policy. 


bility. 


of peril, or to make for it but a faint and heart- 
less struggle, for the want of encouragement 
and the want of hope? In our endeavors to 
maintain our existing forms of government we 
are acting not for ourselves alone, but for the 
great cause of constitutional libertv all over the 
globe. We are surrounded by a cloud of wit- 
nesses. The gaze of the sons of liberty, every- 
where, is upon us, anxiously, intently, upon us. 
They may see us fall in the struggle for our 
sight? For what change in worldly station | constitution and government, but Heaven for- 
would you sell the cherished recollections of | bid that they should see us recreant!” Well, 
the black-eyed boy, or sunny-haired girl, whose | they did not see us recreant; we took him at 
little shoes you have put away among sacred | his word, with an awful literalness before which 
things, and whose soiled ribbon you keep as {his great powers would have shrunk aghast and 
fairer than any that the shops can show? called for compromise. I heard that anti-nulli- 

And the natural inspirations of the dead, who | fication speech in the Old South church at Wor- 
can measure the power they exert on human | cester, and well remember the sudden, crashing 
life! How many a grand deed, tender word, | vollies of applause which seemed to run along 
lofty devotion to duty, loving smile, possesses | and edge with fire his paragraphs. Take one of 
to-day its living helping power because of the | them, put it on still another face of the pedestal 
inspiration of some dead friend whose devotion | and mention ‘‘applause all along the Potomac, 
and tenderness and love still live in us, and| thunders of assent down the Mississippi and 
make us strong for noble living! The graves | across to the sea.” Then you will honestly en- 
of the past are often the hidden springs of the 
present love and duty. 

Upon the hillside far away 

There is a hidden spring 
That never sees the light of dav, 
And where no bird doth sing. 


It darkly wells ’mid rocks and moss, 
Lost in the thicket deep; 

Above it trailing creepers toss, 
And dripping dew-drops weep. 

But down below its waters run 
To feed the roots of flowers, 

Where bright birds glitter in the sun, 
And sing through happy hours. 

It makes a brook where children play ; 
It Clothes the fields in grasses; 

Its path is beauty all the way, 
As down the vale it passes. 

The mill-wheels hum along its side ; 
It builds the busy town; 

And deeply in its glossy tide 
The sweet stars look adown. 

How many noblest deeds of men 
Flow from these hidden springs 

Shuf all away from human ken, 
And kept as sacred things; 

These grief-fed springs within the heart, 
Ail clouded o’er with doubt, 

Where death our treasures smote apart, 
And healing tears gushed out! 

The graves of loved ones far away, 
Up the dim tracks of years, 

Still nerve the purpose of to-day 
To rise above our fears. 

Oh, many a tender word is said, 
And gentle deed is wrought, 

In memory of the cherished dead 
That live still in our thought! 

The orphans that the mother-love 


America. 

Nor did the spirit of that great speech die 
away exhausted in the echoes of those bronze 
lips which spoke such eloquent matter on many 
a field. Its high vein did not all run out with 
the blood of our young men. On the morning 
of his death he woke up, and said, in some sur- 


his youthful moment still lives, and with great 
urgency, as ever, while the constitution still 
feels the strain of antagonist tendencies andthe 
liberty and union which he worshipped is mo- 
lested—the variance and bitterness still unre- 
moved. We saved the flag from being torn, so 
that the stars and stripes together occupy its 
field. But the material of that flag is not ho- 
mogeneous so long as great bodies of our coun- 
trymen see the stars upon it while others count 
the stripes. It flaps with painful irony in the 
unreconciling air; it is caught and whirled by 
gusts of passion. When the breezes shall gather 
amicably from every quarter to flow into a trade- 
wind, and all the States shall spread canvaa 
upon a pacific sea, how handsomely then the 
flag will blow over no distinctions save those 
which shall spring from rivalry in the principle 
of liberty and union! 
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The newly-sodded graves. —_ 
~ many & man whose noble fight The Political Outlook. 
‘or truth has lifted men, a : ; : 
Knows some dead loved one's‘deathless might The werk Senet eS eee eee 
His motive-power has been. among all classes that Hayes and Wheeler had 
O tear-fed, hidden springs that well been constitutionally and honestly elected, and 
Up from the heart's great deep, that in due time they would be peacefully in- 
= — - debt magherte tell augurated. South Carolina and Florida, of the 
gee ee and weep: disputed States, has shown a majority for the 
That work out in the open day, Republi lect the face of the ret 
That weep when none are nigh; 1, BEEMAN a ae ee cere 
And only by sweet deeds betray without excluding a single precinct to effect the 
The heart's sad mystery! result; in Louisiana the returning-board had 
Then, beside this grand inspiration of the | but discharged the duty imperatively required 
dead, that lives in and makes so large a por-/ of it by the law of the State, and not even the 
tion of what is best in our life, there is left us D ee ; d laint that i 
the fair, bright Aope, that, like the evening star, on ARNO: eapy ee noe 
shines out eoftly above the hill-tops where the | 28d done otherwise; the action of Governor 
setting sunlight has faded away and left only | Grover of Oregon was universally contemned 
dark shadows. S as being wholly without his province, and the 
This hope it is that lifts and leads us all i 1 
through. It is qienchless. It never quite dies attempt to secure a Tilden elector there wholly 
out in any heart. Well has Campbell written, | #bortive. All the forms of law, all the regu- 
in the familiar line, “Hope springs eternal in| larity of precedent, all the requirements of con- 
the human breast.” It is by this hope that we! stitutions, had been observed by the Republi- 
are saved. From the deepest and darkest vale | ; 
of life it can always catch a glimpse of the cans, and the common sense of the people, 
stars. And this hope I believe is prophesy. while regretting the closeness of the vute, which 
It lives not in vain in the human heart. It is | was likely to make half of our people dissatis- 
an echo of a voice that whispers to man out of| fied with the result, whichever way it turned, 
the spaces that, to the outer ear; are only eter- . : sae 
nal silence. Though all else pass away this Pi SE OTe DS 8 wheres —— 
remains. The lone old man, from whose side | &¥4Td, without further discussion, to the vic- 
all old-time companions and dear ones have|torious party. In the meantime, the Senate, 
ogy Fy Sa ne a res outer bing oy _Ot| Democrats included (only four voting in the 
tife P © hope-creat CY | negative), had decided that the twenty-second 


that hath foundations,” and there behold the ‘ S 
dead alive again, and the faded flowers stil] | Tule—used since 1865 to simplify the counting 














blooming, and the reformed circle only waiting | of the electoral vote in view of the reconstruc ! before legislative and other bodies, by the! B. Stebbins, Alvah A. Burrage, Thomas J. Whid- 


sion to the Southern feeling as continually 


ster, the Southern party by Mr. Calhoun, who 
attacked Mr. Webster’s principle directly and 
from the front; the North defended that princi- 
ple indirectly, with oblique measures of com- 
promise, expecting to preserve the principle of 


Webster, mispronounced and evaded in the 


For nothing is more plainly taught by the civil 
war itself than this: if Mr. Webster's methods 
had become the uncontested policy of the coun- 
try the people over in Charlestown would find 
the directory of their places of business on 
Robert Toombs’s roll; perhaps with a Wagainst 


premature to expect of Northern politicians the 
conscience and courage of the Declaration of | aries were trembling in the scales because the 


Precisely so; for our 


record of the statesmen of that period should 
admit and express that organic fact; admit the 
hesitation, the alarm, the shrinking from en- . 
forcement of higher laws, the evading, patching | becomes a query also whether there is not 
up, desperate efforts to hush up the thoughts of | greater d 
On the pedestal of Webster’s 
statue let there be lettered: ‘*‘He was a faithful 
representative of the period which thought that 
the principle of liberty and union was valuable 
enough to defend by concessions to a principle 
And upon an- 
other face of the pedestal let there be engraved 
the long series of humiliating outrages, viola- 


summed themselves up in the number of our 


Then there will stand in the Central Park a 
statue of genuine historical interest and credi- 


In 1832 he spoke grand words at Worcester: 
‘‘May we fly at the approach of danger? Does 
our fidelity to the constitution require no more 
of us than to enjoy its blessings, to bask in the 
prosperity it has shed around us and our fathers ? 
And are we at liberty to abandon it in the hour 


gress; while numerous Democrats admitted 
that the Republicans had fairly won the elec- 
tion—and the gamblers of New York, Mr. Til- 
den’s efficient allies, led by John Morrissey, de- 
clared all bets on the election were ‘‘off,” which 


little ground for hope. 

Just then, to save an appearance of consis- 

tency in their groundless claims for the election 

of Tilden, the National Democratic Committee, 

led by the redoubtable Hewitt, of New York— 

who, we regret to say, had not previously es- 

tablished a reputation for exact statement in 

any mooted matter of the canvass—announced 

the election of Tilden and Hendricks, and con- 
gratulated the people of the United States on 
the result! No figures were given, no allusion 
made to any disputed State vote, but simply the 
declaration that ‘it now only remains for the 
two houses of Congress to give effect to the will 
of the people”! This was, perhaps, under the 
circumstances, the most consummate instance 
of bounce of all that the Democracy hai in- 
dulged in since the canvass opened; but it met 
with a speedy collapse—old Zack Chandler, of 
the Republican committee, following it the same 
night with a declaration that it was the last despe- 
rate attempt to prop a failing cause ; Gov. Hayes 
was fairly elected; there was no indication that 
any right-minded citizen had a doubt as to the 
result; the claim was an impudent and audacious 
attempt to prejudice’and pervert the public 
judgment; the will of the people in the election 
of Hayes and*Wheeler would be carried out and 
maintained. This view of the case was the gen- 
eral one, and the_boasting of Hewitt was turned 
into ridicule. Evidently it was designed to 
check the tendency to acquiescence by the De- 
mocracy of the country in the election of Hayes 
and repudiate the arrogant attitude assumed by 
their leaders. To keep alive the popular ex- 
citement is_all the,hope that the managers have 
to cover their ignominious failure. 

To this end may be regarded the suggested 
call for all the State Democratic Committees to 
meet at their respective capitals and resolve on 
the national issue—that of Indiana doing so on 
Wednesday—and the farcical inauguration of 
Wade Hampton as Governor of South Carolina 
by his bogus Legislature, which took place on 
Thursday. Resolutions and proclamations will 
not make a President, and dual ‘‘Legislatures” 
and “Governors” are not unknown in our 
history. Governor Chamberlain, if he lives, 
will be likely to be recognized far and near as 
the only legitimate Governor of South Caro- 
lina, and every day indicates more clearly that 
Gov. Hayes will be inaugurated President of 
the United States. Meanwhile, the by-play and 
farce of a party who came 80 near success as 
to cause them to try to make the world believe 
they achieved it, will go on; but it will have an 


It was an untimely spirit of| ong ic, due season, and then the realities of 
dread, suborning the letter of the constitution 
to justify itself, that put in peril the spirit of 
And here we have to say all 
this over again because orators take advantage 


political life will follow. 





Judicial Arrogance. 
It is common in these days of intense politi- 
cal excitement to hear much that savors of dis- 
trust of ‘‘executive power,” as if our very lib- 





oceupant of the Presidential chair, in the per- 
formance of his high duties as chief officer of 
the nation, fearlessly ucts up to the letter and 
spirit of his responsible position. If there is 
any real danger of executive encroachment it 


ger of judicial usurpation. We 
conceive that there is something more strongly 
indicative of usurpation in the judicial branch 
of the government than in the exccutive; and 
recent occurrences at the South are strikingly 
suggestive of practical aggressions upon per- 
sonal liberty and the rights of citizens while 
acting under their oaths of office and in the per- 
formance ot important public trusts. 

If ever the arrogance of the courts was 
brought vividly before the public mind it has 
been in the late proceedings of the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina in the fining and im- 
prisonment of the members of the canvassing 
board of that State. Incidental to that auto- 
cratic act the language of Judge Willard is really 
noteworthy. With an apparent forgetfulness of 
the infirmities of human judges, and how oft are 
their errors of judgment; unmindful, also, of the 
Bible declaration that ‘‘the judges of the earth 
are vanity,” and that ‘‘justice and judgment 
are” alone ‘‘the habitation of God's throne,” 
this would-be minister of justice addressing the 
full court (and referring to the members of the 
board of canvassers, composed of gentlemen 
who doubtless were intending to be as true to 
their oaths of office as those judges were to 
theirs), thus expressed himself:. ‘‘I cannot be- 
lieve that when these gentlemen come to con- 
sider; when they come to-night to ask the pro- 
tection and favor of their God; when they re- 
call the sanctity of their oaths of office—I do 
not believe they will longer resist the power of 
this court. This court is clothed with majesty ; 
we do not speak the voice of man; we speak 
in judgment; and judgment is the voice of 





grave his genuine relation to the history of God.” 


Here is a declaration of judicial prerogative 
and sanctity which clothes the Supreme Court 
of South Carolina with ‘‘majesty and power” 
whitch exalts its judges above the scale of a 
common humanity to speak, ‘‘not the voice of 


prise, ‘‘I still live!” The better intention of} men, but the voice of God;” for it is assumed 


they speak ‘‘judgment,” and ‘‘judgment is the 
voice of God.” Shall the judges of the earth 
be accounted ‘‘ demigods” that their rulings 
may fill with awe the minds of men? Shall 
any branch.or department of our republican 
government be so far exalted as to liftit up above 
the level of ‘‘terrestrial things.” 

But where, or in what, is the interpretation 

of this tendency to judicial aggression and as- 
sumption of power and of sanctity? To our 
mind it is largely in the training of our people 
to an undue exaltation of and obeisance to 
courts of law. There is something in the very 
formula and service of courts well calculated 
to produce a feeling of awe in the mind of the 
beholder. So great is the disparity created be- 
tween the judges on the bench and the citizen 
(whose office it may be to render service to the 
court as witness or in some other form), that it 
begets an imperiousness of bearing. Oft-times 
the private citizen, sworn to-give witness ‘‘to 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” is addressed by the court in a spirit and 
language which reveals very plainly the ten- 
dency to assumption of power. To give free 
expression of thought to acts of judges while in 
their official robes—to call in question decisions 
of Supreme Courts—may so far offend as to re- 
sult in the issuance of a warrant for the arrest 
of the offending party, and he is incarcerated 
in a felon’s cell for daring to question by just 
criticism some unrighteous decree of an erring 
court; for judgments of courts are sometimes 
unrighteous. 
There is much in the doings of courts deserv- 
ing of criticism; but the almost unlimited 
power exercised by judges in arresting for what 
is conceived to be a contempt for their decrees 
operates as a check upon the freedom of the 
press in the indulgence of a healthy criticism. 





“The Farm-Yard Club of Jotham,” Hon. George | Burnham 15,031; Slade 16,404; Wilder 15,481; 
B. Loring, needs no introduction tu a New Eng- | Robinson 15,845; Dunbar 14,888; Whidden | Proudest moments of Ole Bull’s life must have 


fession that their candidate had u 
was a potent confessio student of farm lore,is national. The book/|9653. The average Democratic vote for Alder- when, by one accord, the old concert-goers of 


There is something singular in the tolerance | 39,847 votes thrown for Mayor, Tuesday, against | solutely entitled to them without solicitation, : seats : , 2 
of an almost unlimited license in strictures | 27,200 last year, and 44,100 this year for Presi- | but did not know their own social status. Per- | Votes valid or invalid. Congress is not the tri-| have the Republican party defeated by an hon- 


upon a Legislature, and even upon the doings| dent. Of the first-named, Frederick O. Prince, | sons who had no more chance of receiving a bunal to which it is referred ; but the tribunal | est vote thao successful by a fraudulent one.” 
of a chief executive, in contrast with that re-| Democrat, had 16,567, Nathaniel J. Bradlee, | card than of entertaining at the White House on to which it is referred is the President of the | But is there any probability, or even a possibil- 


straint which exists in relation to judicial acts. / Republican and Citizens’ candidate, had 13,967, | their own account wrote placidly to the com- 
If au offence is committed in the libeling of a| and George M. Buttrick, Temperance, 303— | mittee, requesting them, when they sent the in- a aa 
court, let the offender be arraigned by due pro-| showirg a plurality of 2600 for Mr. Prince. | vitations, to inclose one for a cousin or a sister | Democratic members of the committee sent to | prove to be elected, can av — a clear 
cess of law and tried by a jury of his peers. | Nine Democratic Aldermen, and three Republi- | or a country friend. Others wrote haughtily | South Carolina to investigate the election there, | conscience, say that he was elec y an hon- 
for blanks, which they wouid fill up with names | was greatly surprised to find on his arrival at | est vote? Why do not some of those people who 


of their friends. As the important day drew | Columbia that no one there believed the Demo- | are so prompt to decide what Gov. Hayes ought 
He had sup- | to do under the least suspicion of fraud tell us 


Quiet submission to the practice of the vourts| cans, were also elected— Nehemiah Gibson, 
in bringing summarily to their bar those who | Clinton Viles, Francis Thompson, John E. Fitz- 
reflect upon their doings or final judgments— | geraid, Charles H. B. Breck, Hugh O’Brien, | near the excitement increased visibly. ‘The la- | cratic electors had been chosen. 
righteous or unrighteous—on the ground that/ John T. Clark, Choate Burnham, Lucius Slade, | dies of the committee were obliged to secrete | posed that the apparent choice of the Republi- | w : 
there has been a contempt of their high author-| Charles W. Wilder, Richard W. Robinson and | themselves in alien and secluded rooms to es- | can electors had been secured by throwing out | and atrocious frauds as are manifest enough to 
ity—gradually prepared the way for this out-| George Dunbar. Messrs. Gibson, Viles, Thomp- | cape the torrents of callers, but even that did | the vote of Edgefield and Laurens counties, ave seed - 
rage of the Supreme Court of South Carolina / son, Fitzgerald, Breck, O'Brien, Slade, Wilder | not avail. They were waylaid in the elevator, | and Anat me = Sage’ ~ i and North Carolina Rutherford B. 
upon the returning board of that State. Let binson are Democrats, and M. lark, | on their way to dinner, by excited persons, who, | rageously fraudulent as Republicans believ 
mae be submission to, or an endorsement of, cae and Dunbar are cone namanagg pe in eager snaa and with tears in their eyes, them to be, were included in the count, and still | United States the office will be sure to geese 
acts like this, and it will be but a little while | the good men who were defeated were Solomon | asked for a ticket for some sister who had been | the Republican electors appeared to have a ma-| by & man who was mof elected by an honest 





New England Country Life. 29,074; Thompson, 20,529; Fitzgerald 19,817; | Francisco—and “society” was inaugurated. 
The author of that charming and useful book, | Breck 21,390; O'Brien 18,579; Clark 15,589; —— 
TeEstimontat TO Ore Burtt.—One of the 


and audience, and his fame as a farmer and | 14,479; Stebbins 14,177; Burrage 12,397; Hull been last Friday evening, at the Music Hall, 


is a novel with a purpose. Into the form of | men was 15,700; the average Republican 9700; Boston, with their children, turned out en masse 
story very minute and valuable dissertations | the average Citizens’ 4200. Of the latter prob- | #24 completely filled that capacious hall. The 
are introduced, on farm matters, of cardinal in-| ably three-quarters were from the Republicans, | C®#Si0n was a complimentary testimonial to 
terest to all who till the soil. Like a wise|and the other quarter from the Democrats. | the great violinist, whom our people seem to 
craftaman who would lure all good men and |The Common Council stands 38 Republicans to 
maidens into the rural joys and pastimes of a|34 Democrats. There was a good deal of dis- 
country life, that therein they may grow might- | satisfaction with the Citizens’ management this | * Te! festival. 
ily in health of mind and body, the author has| year, and some sorrows of last year were | With white lace, caught up 
made technical and agricultural learning pleas- | avenged by Reputlicans who were then defeat- 
ant even to the taste of city folk by the amiable |ed. It is again learned, moreover, that the | 908 of violin and bow, a music scroll and trum- 
events of what may fairly be called in its last | Democrats are ready for unions and combina- | Pt 
analysis a philosophy of New England charac-|tions when they are out of power, but very |! im ite beak a bud or a spray of leaves, 
ter and civilization as it did, and does, exist in| chary of them when they think they hold full 
our country homes. It may be also said that | possession of the stakes. 

the thread of the book is a love story. Inevi- 
tably, therefore, Dr. Loring’s story is unique, 
and in its detaile provincial, and yet with an 
interest for every one. Aphrodite among the 
growing corn, and living next door to a cattle- 
yard, is something new; but the gentle goddess 
has so good a knight in the gallant Doctor that 
she fares on most gracefully, and her robes and 
the fragrance of her pastimes lend a new glory 
to the woods and fields where her cousins, the 
nymphs and dryads of the country, house them- 
selves for the worship of their devotees. 

“The Farm-Yard Club of Jotham” is an as- 
sociation of country gentlemen in an old town 
near our Eastern coast who meet regularly to 
discuss the best modes of farming. ‘‘President 
Hopkins” is a retired Boston merchant who 
goes back to his native place and takes up the 
care of his ancestral and deserted farm (@®prac- 
tical, level-headed, juicy man, wishing wel! to 
every one), who hits on this plan of good fel- 
lowship to get himself into more work and his 
neighvors into better crops. ‘Mr. Howe” is 
the village parson, ‘“‘Dr. Parker” is the country 
doctor, ‘‘Squire Wright” is the man of law, 
‘*Charles Ingalls,” the schoolmaster, ‘‘ John 
Thomas” and ‘Peter Ilsley,” alert and down- 
right yeomen of the ilk, and ‘‘Jones” is the 
horse-jockey ; and these are the masculine and 
proper members of the club. But, as life with- 
out woman is worse than soup without salt (not 
to confess that woman is verily the soup itself), 
women step in, or rather live in, the club, to 
shape and decide the fate of every one, not omit- 
ting the venerable President Hopkins. ‘Clara 
Bell” makes a man out of the susceptible and 
able schoolmaster and b his wife (a 
charming one at that, and too good for her 
spouse, as most wives are). ‘‘Fanny Wright,’’ 
the squire’s widowed daughter, marries, and 
makes a wiser man of Dr. Parker, while John 
Thomas’s wife, when he is greatly troubled, 
shines out as that staid, firm, loyal and helpful 
woman who, beyond all else, has made, at its 
very fountain, our*New England life for the past 
two centuries so strong and clean, and, before 
the angels, so beautiful with Christian graces. 
Semi-rogues, village politicians, gossips and or- 
dinary citizens, plete the per 1 of the 
story. 

The value of this book (apart from its agri- 
cultural lore, which is very minute and fresh) 
ia in the exact pictures it gives of that curious 
little commonwealth, a New Engiand village. 
Here the work is pre-Raphaelite. The book is 
redolent of New England. The aroma of spring- 
flowers, apple-blossoma and new-mown hay is 
everywhere. Every province has its own social 
and local features, which it shares with no other 
on the globe. New England, from its hills to 
its men and women, is unique, and has no sister. 
The very sky and waters and sand in a country 
road (in fine, everything,) are its own, and look 
diverse from these common things elsewhere. 
It is Dr. Loring’s vittue as an artist that he has 
caught these very colors of our New England 
landscape and life and painted them into his 
story. That story affects our nerves as the very 
things themselves. We feel President Hopkins’ 
ancient house; we hear the rumble and strong 
words of the village grocery-store; our ears 
tingle with the blunt, sharp words of town-meet- 
ing; we take off our hats, as of old, to Parson 
Howe’s clerical dignity ; we speer into the black- 


smilax. Surrounding the clock were bright 

little banners, and away back under the figure 

of Apollo Belvedere was a banner bearing a 

Norwegian name. The stage was bordered with 

small pot-plants, and others of a larger growth 

filled the spaces on either side of the great organ. 

In the center of the outer edze there was a bank 

of bright flowers, beautifully arranged, in which, 

wrought in carnations, was the name ‘‘Ole Bull.” 
Shields stood erect on the one side and the other, 
each wreathed with smilax and surmounted by 

adove. Suspended from the one in the center 
was a small crimson banner with a green cross, 
on which was wrought the name ‘‘Norway.” 
On the face of the organ, one at each side, 
were the names ‘‘ Washington” and ‘‘Thorfinn,” 
in silver letters on blue scrolls. Between the 
two, suspended from the statue of Beethoven, 
was a similar scroll, bearing the name ‘‘Lief;” 
and farther out, supported by a wire, the name 
‘“*Thorwold” was displayed. Myriads of doves, 
poised in every attitude of grace and beauty, 
hovered above the stage on invisible wires, and, 
as they were swayed by currents of air, appeared 
almost as if alive and soaring with entire free- 
dom. The programme was a beautiful specimen 
of taste and skill. The order was printed in 
light blue on white satin, which was enclosed in 
a tinted paper cover, ani kept in place by crim- 
son cord aad tassel. On the front of the cover 
was a splendid vignette of the great musician, 
surrounded by a laurel wreath. A representa- 
tion of a violin and bow formed part of the or- 
namental border. On the other part of the 
cover, outside, was Longfellow’s tribute to Ole 
Bull from ‘*Tales of a Wayside Inn,” beginning 


Last, the musician, as he stood, 
Itlumined by that fire of wood. 


Inside the cover was a fac simile of the letter 
offering the testimonial. Curtis Guild, Esq., 
had the honor of presenting the great musician, 
which he did with felicity and appositeness, pay- 
ing a handsome compliment at the same time to 
the suggester of the féte, Mr. William E. Baker. 
Ole Bull responded with feeling, and gave a 
pleasant resumé of the connection of the Norse- 
men with our continent. The music, from Ole 
Bull, the Swedish ladies’ quartette, the Swedish 
male quartette, Mr. Sherwood, the pianist, and 
Carl Zerrahn’s orchestra, was simply perfect. 
Just before the close of the performance Rev. 
E. E. Hale, addressing the audience, spoke of 
the Narse discoveries, and stated that he had 
been requested to ask the audience to vote 
whether or not the committee of arrangements 
should be a permanent committee on the part of 
the people of New England for the preservation 
of the only remaining monument of the Norse- 
men, Dighton rock. He put the question and 
it was decided in the affirmative. 


Gov. CaaMBeRLAIN oF Soutn CaRoLina.— 
This gentleman was duly inaugurated as Gov- 
ernor at the close of last week, and made a 
spirited address on the political situation. It 
had the right tone, and yet there was a plain- 
tiveness about it that should touch the sensibil- 
ities of all true men. He has stood as a wal! 
of fire for honest government, and, until it be- 
came necessary for Tilden’s schemes to capture 
South Carolina, he had reason to believe that a 
large proportion of the old dominant class en- 
dorsed his course. Since, they have been his 
bitterest foes, with Wade Hampton at their 
head. ‘‘ The circumstances under which we 
have assembled to-day,” said the Governor, 
‘‘show us how nearly successful has been th s 
great conspiracy. It is for us in the face of all 
danger, in the face of false or timid friends, in 
the face of open enemies, to show that we un- 
derstand the cause in which we are engaged, 
and that no earthly sacrifice is too great to se- 
cure its triumph. The gentleman who was my 
opponent for the office in the late canvass has 
recently declared, as I am credibly informed, 
that he holds not only the peace of this city and 
State, but my life, in his hands. I have no 
doubt of the truth of his statement. Neither 
the public peace nor the life of any man who 
now opposes the consummation of this policy of 
fraud and violence is safe from the assaults of 
those who have enforced that policy. My life 
can easily be taken. I have held it in the sight 
of all my friends here by a frail tenure for the 
last three months. But there is one thing no 
man in South Carolina can do, however power- 
ful or desperate he may be, and that is to cause 
me to abate my hatred or cease my most vigor- 
ous resistance to this attempted overthrow and 
enslavement of a majority of the people of South 
Carolina. Herel stand! I can do no other- 
wise! Godbe my helper! Wife and children— 
Nearer to me than are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart— 

all other considerations—must give way be- 
fore the solemn duty to resist the final success 
of that monstrous outrage under whose black 
shadow we are assembled to-day.” 








FarRTHER ARCHXOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 
Greece. — Dr. Henri Schliemann, the distin- 
guished German explorer, has had rare success 
in exploring the plains of Greece for the lost 
Ilium. He writes enthusiastically to the King 
ot Greece: ‘‘With unbounded joy I announce 
to your majesty that I have discovered the mon- 
ument which the tradition related by Pausanius 
indicates as the tombs of Agamemnon, Cassan- 
dra, Edrymedon, and their companions, who 
were killed while feasting at a banquet by Cly- 
temnestra and her lover Agisthus. These tombs 
are surrounded by a double parallel circle, with 
tablets undoubtedly erected in honor of the vic- 
tims. In these tombs I have found immense 
archeological treasures and numbers of articles 
of pure gold. The treasure alone is sufficient 
to fill a large museum, and the most splendid in 
the world. In succeeding ages I am sure it will 
attract to Greece thousands of strangers from 
abroad. As Iam labcring simply for the !ove 
of science, I waive all claim to the treasure, 
and offer it, with intense enthusiasm, entirely to 
Greece.” If these tombs are the resting-places 
of the bones of’ Agamemnon and his compan- 
ions, they are at the least three thousand years 
smith’s shop again at the plethoric leather bel- | 914, and whatever is found in them will have al- 
lows of the forge, and remember how hot their | most priceless value for the light it will shed on 
black cinders are to a boy’s bare feet; we rea-| the state of art and the fashion of life in Greece 
lize the meeting-house with its polyglot demo- | jn the Homeric cycle. In many of the tombs 
cratic choir, and enjoy that walk across the | are fine specimens of work in bronze, gold, silver 
field with the farmer's daughter in the prettiest | ang crystal. A partial enumeration of the arti- 
and stiffest-starched of calicoes. Nor do we| cles found is as follows: Plate, jewelry of pure 
forget the country sexton who rings the bell and | archaic gold, two scepters with heads of crystal, 
rides the hearse, nor the grandmothers in spec- | chased objects in silver and brorze, and a great 
tacles delving into dinner-baskets for a lunch | gyantity of women’s jewelry in gold, handsomely 
between the services; nor the cark and wrestle worked; a large head of a cow in silver, with 
and struggle of the village life. It is an epit- | immense horns of pure gold; a large girdle of 
ome of humanity, but of such a nature as the gold, five gold vases, and immense golden but- 
great, ghostly, rugged Puritanism, and the rug- | tons, all marvellously worked; nine silver vases, 
ged barbaric domain of our province have | and numerous swords of bronze, but no trace 
made it. In every country village one finds | of ironwork; a helmet, two diadems, a woman's 
traces and evidences of Greek, Jew, Turk, large comb, a large breastplate, three masks, 
heretic and Christian. The pride of Pharaoh six vases, two bracelets, two rings, three brooch- 
and the toil of Pharaoh’s serfs; the worship of | es, an immense mass of buttons, leaves and other 
the Great One, and the disbelief of Epicurus | articles, of pure gold and splendid ornamenta- 
and the Sophists; the struggle of the agora and | tion, three large girdles, a silver vase, a stag 
bema; the temper of Socrates’ wife, and hero-| cast in lead, a mass of swords, daggers, axes 
ism of Socrates’ death; the strain of saints and | and warriors’ knives, all of bronze; and twenty- 
martyrs, cf those who perish in battle, and of | five flint-headed arrows. We shall soun, doubt- 
those who waste long in dungeons; all these| jess, have a much fuller account of these sur- 
and other things are in every village life. Vir- | prising discoveries. 
tue and vice are old, but humanity is older, and 
under new skies wears its old raiment of shame 
or glory. This fact Dr. Loring’s book shows 
us in vivid colors. Men travel far East and 





POLITICAL NOTES. 
Everybody is pleased that Gen. H. K. Oliver 
is elected Mayor of Salem. He is seventy-six. 


Worcester, like Boston, elected a Democratic 
Mayor. Local issues, altogether, in both in- 
stances. 

That joint rule was made in i865. It was 
made to meet the case of certain unrecon- 
structed, or, rather, half reconstructed states. 
At all times previous to that year the electoral 
votes were counted by the president of the 
Senate, without interference from anybody. 
That rule has been used only once or twice. 


The Republicans Wednesday elected two 
United States Senators for the full term of six 
years: Senator Henry M. Teller in Colorado, 
and D. T. Corbin, to succeed Senator Robert- 
son, in South Carolina. Both are radical Re- 
publicans. Mr. Corbin is now United States 
District Attorney in South Carolina. 


One of the Democratic electors of New Jer- 
sey — Benjamin Williamson — proves to be a 
United States Commissioner, and is, therefore, 
disqualified. But the board of State canvass- 
ers, in spite of all the learned logic of Demo- 
cratic lawyers in the case of the Vermont post- 
master, refused even to receive a protest against 
Mr. Williamson serving as an elector. The 
congressional committee, however, were not so 
set, and have secured the evidence. 


A hundred gentlemen, well-known believers 
in free-trade doctrines, on Tuesday evening 
celebrated the centenary of the publication of 
Adam Smith's ‘‘Wealth of Nations” by a public 
dinner at Delmopico’s, New York. The prin- 
cipal speeches of the evening were made by 
Bryant, Godwin, Wells, Bigelow, and other 
prominent sympathizers. Governor Tilden was 
present as a guest, with Professor Sumner of 
Yale College, and Edward Atkinson of Boston. 
EsTaBuIsHING A SoctaL Position.—George 
Alfred Townsend writes to the New York Times 
from San Francisco narrating how the reputa- 
West for wonders; but the wonders of life in| ble ladies of that city established their suprem- 
our midst are graver, and, by an ethical stand- | @¢y- The bad and the good are 80 inextricably 
ard, grander than all. DeTocqueville, one of | interwoven there that to separate them required 
the acutest minds of a nation of rare genius in | Profound knowledge of California, consummate 
philosophy and politics, stood amazed at the | *#voir vivre, high acknowledged social position | constitutional lawyers in the country, and I am 
completeness and reach of the political insti-/ 40d undaunted pluck. There was such a lady | now satistied tiat I have been honestly elected 
tution we call a “‘town.” The problems of our residing in the Grand Pacific hotel, the wife of} president of the United States. I am entitled 
political destinies were, and are, solved there. |# general officer in the Commissary, and the | 4, the office, and fully expect to be inaugurated 
There menf-history read prophesies of ad- | daughter of a lady of one of the first families ‘as such.” 

vance or decay, and there America (whatever | Of the city. By her advice a committee on in- 
of glory and immortality are in that word) was vitations to a hotel ‘‘social hop” was appointed, 
born. She was born of the lineage of free | of which she was the presiding spirit, and It was 
blood, aflame with a free religion; she was | Publicly announced that no invitations would be 
cradled in the arms of austere and grim neces- | 8iven ‘‘on any account” save by the ladies of 
sities, and the pean of her present power has in | the committee. This information was received 
it the strains of that ancestral New-England | With yells of incredulous laughter. The gen- 
life which “‘the stars heard and the sea” in those | tlemen not encumbered with families declared |. 
early hours when a stalwart race settled down | that they would not accept invitations unless 
ina forest, and, as it were, against fate, changed they were allowed to bring their ladies with 
it into the great laboratory of artsandmen New| them. Some ladies of position in the city 
England is. heartily approved of the committee in public, 
The Doctor’s book is a pregnant one, and but in private used every influence to obtain in- 
provokes the philosophical temper to exercise | Vitations for black sheep in their.own families. 
itself upon many social and ethical problems. | The black sheep themselves felt that a eenlas 
It allays our regrets at our failure to do it jus- had at last come, and that they were really going 


tice that the book itself is vastly better than|t© be separated from the white. Consequently 
they spared no exertions to soften the flinty heart 


Gov. Hayes continues to make sensible and 
patriotic remarka when called out by admiring 
friends. In a private conversation, however, 
with some of his State leaders, the other day, 
he said with calmness: ‘‘I have examined the 
situation carefully, and thoroughly, and besides 
have solicited and obtained opinions of the best 


The villany attempted in Oregon was planned 
in New York by Mr. Tilden’s :mmediate advis- 
ers, if not by Mr. Tilden himself. The attempt 
to bribe an elector in South Carolina has been 
traced to ‘‘a New York agent” who acted under 
an assumed name. The bribery attempted in 
Louisiana will, doubtless, be traced to a New 
York agent. A Democratic paper at Augusta, 
Ga., states that when Senator Gordon had ar- 
ranged to start for Washington ‘‘he received a 
dispatch from the private secretary of Gov. Til- 
den appealing to him to return to South Caro- 
ina.” What would be said by the Democrats 
if Gov. Hayes and his immediate friends had 
been busy in this way? 


: . so eager to use that non-existent twenty-second 
any resumé of it. It is elegantly illustrated a6 y 


ency of readers in our rural homes, to whom 
‘‘this record of their life and labor is affection- 
ately dedicated by one of their sons.” 








MINOR MATTERS. 


Boston’s Municipat ELection.—There were 


Senate of the United States.” i 











imprudent, ‘‘just to set her right with the world,’ | jority, he expressed his amazement, and in-'v 











tatives Wednesday. 


Judge Abbott of Massachusetts, one of the | be defeated by an honest vote? If Tilden should 


have been committed in the States of Missis- 


tion of the Southern States—was not in force, | mandates of courts, will be confined within |den and Liverus Hull—all of experience and|and soon. But fortunately they were sternly | quired, rather artlessly for a Democratic poli- 
not having been adopted by the present Con- | prison walls. sound judgment, The votes of the leading can- | just; and the hop was attended by some four |tician of so much experience, what they were 
didates were as follows: Gibson 29,677; Viles | hundred of the most charming people in San | complaining about! 


The silver bill passed the house of represen- 
In the general concentra- 
tion of interest upon the presidential election 
this important financial measure has attracted 


the difference. 


tor should cheat his constituents by voting fo 
another person than Hayes for President, says 


ized.” 


editor of that paper. 


example, Governor (irover, of Oregon, has a 


lican State.” 


concerning the President, has been the subje 
ot much unfavorable comment by men of bo 
parties :— 


Dear Sir: Gibbon says there is a vital diffe 


war. 


the constitution. Ido not think opinions of 


stitution of any consequence. 


lifted to a high pedestal as the Moloch of the 


republic. 


truly, Cuartes O'Conor. 


The spectacle afforded by the late politic 


template with much pride. 


authority; and after all the slaughter and a 


ciple, backed by armed organizations and 
spirit of defiance. 


they professed repentance and were pardoned 


nullify the constitutional amendments. 


a mockery, that the guarantee is valueless, an 


means of consolidating their own power! 


Some days before the presidential election 


Mr. Tilden’s confidential adviser, issued an ad 


ana.” 
carry these States. 
and his friends did not believe it possible fo 
them to carry Florida; for, earlier in the can 


hopelessly Republican.” They believed tha 


sin, California and Oregon. 


ity of the electoral votes. 


violence. 


State, signify nothing but reckless desperation. 


bama and North Carolina by fraud and vio- 
lence, and be more quiet about the result in 
States which they knew would vote for Haves 
and Wheeler. 


The Journal has a correspondent who, in 
these hours of clatter about the presidential 
complication, speaks the word which the masa 
of the people are delighted to hear. He says 
it is a curious political phase, which a long 
course of connection with the politics of our 
country has led him to observe, that one of the 
two great parties into which the country ie di- 
vided is supposed to be extremely honest and 
conscientious, and is held to a strict account- 
ability for all its acts, while nothing of the kind 
appears to be expected of the other party. 
Some things, done recently by persons con- 
nected with the Republican party, have been 
bad enough, to be sure—are not to be defended, 
and are not defended or excused —but when acis 
quite as bad, or worse, are pointed out as con- 
nected with Democratic rule, men of our party 
will reply that those things were done by the 


of them—but every man belonging to the Re- 


ty, that the Republican party, if defeated, will 


hat Gov. Tilden ought to do with such glaring 


ayes is not elected the next President of the 





but little attention. If the bill should become 
a law, its effect would be to resume the coinage 
of the. old silver dollar, and to declare it the 
equivalent of the gold dollar. Of course no 
law could make it of equal value, since the 
regard as one of themselves and hold in espe- zold coin is now worth in the market as bullion 
cial honor. The hall had all the appearance of about three cents more than the silver. The 
The balcony fronts were hung result would be that, whereas we now have two 
at intervals with | **@2dards of pecuniary value, gold and green- 
shields, on which, in relief, were representa- backs, we should then have three; payments 
now required by law to be made in coin would 
Above each shield was a white dove, bear- be made in silver exclusively, since that is the 
cheaper metal, and persons who expected to re- 
and running over all were delicate festouns of | °¢!ve gold would be defrauded to the amount of 


A writer in the New York Commercial Ad- 
verttser, not enamored of the discreditable 
proposition of the Nation that some Hayes elec- 


“It is a characteristic of the Nation to identify 
any given policy to which it happens to object 
by attaching to it the name of its projector. 
For instance, it will tell you that the Republi- 
can party of Massachusetts has been ‘Butler- 
I submit, therefore, that it will be emi- 
nently proper hereafter to identify the wicked 
propdéition of the Nation with the name of its 
now distinguished author and advocate, the 
Hereafter, when a com- 
munity is politically swindled by its represen- 
tatives, let us say it has been Godkinized. For 


tempted to Godkinize the voters of that Repub- 


Fort Washington, N. Y., Nov. 29, 1876.— 


ence in the consequences of a foreign and a civil 
The former is the external warmth of 
summer, always tolerable, and sometimes bene- 
ficial; the latter is the deadly heat of fever, 
which consumes without remedy the vitals of 


judicial nature concerning the law or the con- 
The drunken 
Democrat whom the Republicans dragged out 
of the Galena gutter, besmeared with the blood 
of his countrymen slain in domestic broil, and 


worship, rules—and until a great change in 
sentiment shall take place must continue to 
rule—over the prostrate ruins of Washington's 
That republic perished on the day 
that McDowell moved on to Richmond.—Yours 


contest in the Southern States was not one 
which the loyal citizens of the Union can con- 
Our civil war was 
waged to establish the supremacy of federal 


the expenditure—atter all the sacrifices made to 
sustain a great principle—the federal authority 
is almost overmatched in a struggle for the pos- 
session of power, as against the secession prin- 


These Southern Democrats 
took up arms against the government and failed; 


with a magnanimity which has no parallel they 
were restored to political power; and now they 
use the influence thus conceded to them to 
strike down the reconstructed Union and to 
In Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Arkansas and Mississippi the 
emancipated blacks, enfranchised. and guaran- 
teed by the constitution equality with whites be- 
fore the law, now discover that the franchise is 


that they are at the mercy of their former own- 
ers, intent upon reducing them to vassalage, 
and upon using their voting privileges as a 


remarks the Worcester Spy, Abram S. Hewitt, 


dress in which he claimed two bundred electoral 
votes as absolutely certain for Tilden, ‘‘without 
counting those of South Carolina and Louisi- 
He did not suppose that Tilden would 
At that time Mr. Tilden 


vass, when a Florida Democrat urged them to 
use money and effort in that State, they replied 
to him: ‘It would be of no use; Florida is 


Hayes and Wheeler would carry those three 
States; and they were willing to avoid having a 
“solid South” because they felt perfectly sure 
that Tilden and Hendricks would carry Wiscon- 
Their failure to 
carry either of these three Northern States 
made it certain that they could not get a major- 
South Carolina, 
Florida and Louisiana are Republican States, 
which could not be carried by the Democrats 
without a very extensive operation of fraud and 
Since the result of the election was 
known the proceedings of the Democrats rela- 
tive to these States, and their villanous hunt for 
an opportunity to secure, by fraud, an addi- 
tional Tilden elector in some other Republican 


They ought to be content with knowing that 
they have carried Arkansas, Mississippi, Ala- 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


in this riment, alone, are to be held 
igs ppt rene fo for the sentiments advanced.) 





Senator Boutwell. 
Eprror CommonweaLta :—The article that 


from the Independent, relative to this distin- 

guished son of our State, could not be improved. 

If there were any error in it it was in bring- 

ing me forward as the instructor of Mr. Bout- 

well; a relation which I never bore to him. I 

may have read Latin with him when he andI 

were much younger than we now are. Mr. 

Boutwell has been his own teacher in every- 

thing, and this is his great merit. 

That a young man who at the « e of fourteen 

years left off going to school, who never had 

the privileges of an hour in an academy or high 

school, should be sent to the State Legislature 
when just arriving at his majority, from so dis- 

tinguished a town as Groton; that he should 
acquit himself with such distinguished ability 

as to receive in a few years the suffrages of a 
large and influential party by which he was 
made Governor; that he should be elected as 
Secretary of the Board of Education in a State 
in which is Harvard College; that he should be 
appointed one of the Peace Commissioners in 
one of the most critical periods of our country’s 
history ; that he should be appointed to organ- 
ize, as it were, out of chaos the Internal Reve- 
nue department of a great nation; that he 
should have been selected as Secretary of the 
Treasury after having served as Representative 
to Congress through several terms from one of 
the most intelligent and influential districts in 
Massachusetts—in which capacity he had great 
influence in wielding the financial and political 
policy of his country; that he should afterwards 
be chosen to represent his State in the upper 
branch of Congress, where he never failed or 
faltered in the great and good cause, and whose 


r 


te 


Samuel C. Reid, a lawyer and politician of | counsels, if they had been more heeded, would 
St. Louis, wrote to Mr. Charles O’Conor for an 
opinion concerning the situation in South Caro- 
lina, and received the following reply. The 
letter, on account of its coarseness of expression 


have kept us from the present national peril— 
I say that a young man, without riches or influ- 
ence, who should fill and adorn all the above- 
mentioned stations without any attempt of man- 
. agement on his part (for office always has solic- 
t 


only avery able man, but one who possesses in 
a high degree the confidence of thosewho know 
r- | him. A. B. Bancrort. 
CuexsrEa, Mass., Dee. 12, 1876. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Save in its semblance tu the New York Na- 
tion (which is the concentrated essence of all 
the priggism in the country), the /ngutrer, late 
Lvderal Christian, is admirable in matter, make- 
up and tone. It is a generous and faithful Uni- 
tarian journal, and may be welcomed by all 


ir 


ularly presents. 

There seems no doubt of the substantial truth 

of a statement that a compromise has been ef- 
fected under which the ring magnates, and nots 
ably Tweed and Sweeny, are to refund to the 
city of New York quite a large amount of 
money, and to receive in turn immunity from 
prosecution. Tweed will very soon be released, 
and Sweeny will return from Europe. The 
y | Compromise is thought to include Connolly also. 
In California women were made cligible to 
the office of school trustee by a law passed at 
the session of the Legislature previous to the 
last; but the last Legislature repealed the law. 
it had a Democratic majority. In this city, at 
our recent municipal election, no woman was 
nominated for the school committee by the De- 
mocracy, and they succeeded in defeating the 
excellent woman named by the Republicans, 
Miss Lucretia P. Hale. 
Judge Peleg Sprague, fur many years Repre- 
sentative and Senator in Congress from Maine, 
and subsequently of the United States district 
court of Massachusetts, is afflicted with the en- 
tire loss of his evesight at his residence in this 
city. . He is the last survivor of the memorable 
Senate of 1830-2, which was probably the ablest 
q| body of men known in the history of this coun- 
try, embracing among its members the names of 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Benton, ete. 





writes to the Journal, apropos of the Brooklyn 
Theater fire, that, from experiments he made 
» |} some years ago, he is satisfied beyond a doubt 
that if there had been suspended a wire gauze 
curtain over the front of the stage of that the- 
ater, and had been dropped immediately when 
it was found that the fire could not be subdued, 
every man, woman and child could have taken 
their own time for leaving the theater, without 
harm or injury. 

Mayor Cobb of this city has appointed Rev. 
A. A. Miner, Dr. John E. Tyler and Dr. George 
C. Shattuck as commissioners to consider and 
report on the treatment of drunkenness in the 
city institutions, and, by a comparison with the 
treatment in private institutions, to ascertain if 
it is not possible, by a different mode of treat- 
ment and at no increased cost to the city, to re- 
form and improve the condition and habits of a 
large percentage of the victims of intemperance 
confined in city institutions. ‘The commission 
is admirably organized. 

We are surprised that the Repullican did not 
find time to raise its warning voice, so busy was 
it with the affairs of the world outside, when 
Springfield, by a blunder of the city govern- 
ment, neglected to levy a tax for betterments 
on two streets until two years after the streets 
had been ordered to be laid out. So it is $25,000 
poorer thanitwas. What makes it more aggra- 
vating to the average tax-payer is the fact that 
there never was any public necessity for these 
streets; they were built to accommodate real 
estate speculators. 

The Boston, Hoosac Tunnel and Western 
Railway Company give notice that the Legis-- 
lature will be petitioned for authority to lease 
and operate certain ratlroads within the State of 
Massachusetts, and for a contract for the use of 
the Hoosac Tunnel, Troy and Boston, and Troy 
ard Greenfield railroads, and for such further 
legislation as may secure an independent line of 
railroad from Boston to Lake Ontario. This 
involves the leasing of the Fitchburg Railroad. 
We learn that some very substantial gentlemen 
are interested in this project. 

The senior member elect to our Legislature 
is ex-Gov. Emory Washburn of Cambridge, who 
is chosen to the House. He was a member of 
the same branch in 1826, fifty years ago, when 
he was twenty-six years of age. He was a 
member of the first committee of the House 
upon the practicability of a railway from Bos- 
ton to Albany. Mr. Washburn has served in 
both branches since, and was Governor in 1854. 
We are happy to add the ex-Governor is as vig- 
orous and clear-headed as a man in his prime, 
and he is likely to be one of the most trusted 
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Mr. Speaker Randall and others, who are now | Democrats—nothing better was to be expected | and useful of the legislators. 


A large number of Boston ladies interested 


: ; chi h ves, w .| Tule, are on record in opposition to it, and in| publican party should be above such things. | in the higher education of women assembled, a 
ee ee eae ae ae ee favor of the position that ‘‘Congress has no i are Sew all around us, that Gov. Hayes | few days since, in the parlors of Mrs. William 
help them through this difficulty. During the | Power under the constitution to receive the | ought not to accept the Presidency if there is 
three weeks of prepariag suitable lists of per- | electoral votes or tu reject them.” The ques- | any suspicion of fraud connected with the elec- 
sons to be invited there was on an average a | tion was discussed in Congress when Andrew | tion. This may be agreed to; but nobody 
daily demand for tickets of about fifty persons, | Johnson was President, and the Democrats, | seems to suggest that Gov. Tilden should not 
and the curious feature of this was that many | Randall and all, were unanimous in maintaining | accept the office, fraud or no fraud. James 
who besought piteously for invitations were ab- | this position: ‘‘There is no power in Congress | Freeman Clarke, in his Thanksgiving sermon, 
as a legislative body to declare certain electoral | assures us that he ‘“‘had a thousand times rather 


| Claflin, to organize a scciety for the promotion 
| of this object in connection with the Boston 
University. A constitution and by-laws were 
considered and adopted, and a temporary organ- 
ization effected. Monthly parlor meetings will 
be held, at which a committee will provide ad- 
dresses by distinguished educators, essays, for- 
eign correspondence, etc. A corresponding 
secretary was appointed, who will open com- 
munications with societies of like purpose in all 
parts of Europe. Not only is it contemplated 
to aid needy students by current loans or gifts, 
as they may need, but the constitution provides 
for the endowment of permanent scholarships, 
fellowships, travelling fellowships, loan funds, 
and also fellowships for original research, to be 
administered by the society. It is hoped by 
such means to create fur young women facili- 
ties for the highest education second in no re- 
spect to those which have been created for 
young men. It is thought that the administra- 
tion of existing funds to the amount of $40,000 
will, after this year, te placed in the hands of 
this association. Its adopted name is ‘‘The Bos- 





ote. 


ton University Women’s Education Society.” 


appeared ina late number of the Commonwealih ~ 


ited him, never he office), proves that he is not ym 


readers for the very suggestive thou ght it reg- 


Our friend, ex-Alderman Nathaniel C. Nash 
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Our Political Machinery. 


ee 
A DISCOURSE 
—BY-- 
REV. JOHN WEISS, 
Preached Iwent hth Congrepeionst Society, 
be Pond Petar i ae . 10, 1876. 


Mr. Tilden is elected by the people. vf his 
popular majority of 250,000 it is not possible 
that one-quarter should represent illegal voting 
procured by money or intimidation. We may 
admit that a good deal of it represents ignorant 
and dissolute voting. Still we must admit that 
a good deal of popular sincerity among Demo- 
crats and independent Republicazs went into 
that majority. But Mr. Tilden is not yet elected 
by the vote of the electoral college, and proba- 
bly will not be; and no man will ever de able 
to swear to the absolute integrity of the single 
vote which may elect his rival in the Presiden- 
tial contest. 

Is Mr. Tilden’s popular majority any reason 

why the cumbrous machinery of the electoral 
college should not be abolished? Without the 
college he would be elected by the clearly ex 
pressed will of a majority of the people. Is 
that any reason why a Republican and anti- 
slavery man should not recognize the disorders 
which may result from an electoral vote, and 
deprecate them and seek to discover some meth- 
od of settling this quadrennial campaign which 
cannot be fraught with the uncertainties and 
dangers of the present system? On the con- 
trary nothing ever happened in America that 
sas 8o instructive as the present crisis to show 
the people that its old political machinery is 
cumbrous and dangerous. If we are not finan- 
cially interested in the success of the Republi- 
can party we shall look beyond the present year 
and the temporary contingencies which may 
transpire in order to found a more equitable 
system that may carry the nation through un- 
broken to its ‘next centennial; a system that 
cannot under any possible circumstances pro- 
voke the deep suspicion, the uncertainties and 
perils, of the present year. Before the next 
centennial there will have been twenty-five 
presidents fairly chosen, provided we revise our 
method of choice. If we do not, it is probable 
that the man who is to-day of mature age will 
live as long as the republic. 

When a Presidential election is so far involved 
in obscurity that only more darkness is thrown 
upon the situation by the electoral vote, it is a 
broad hint to revise our whole political ma- 
chinery. I say, more darkness will be thrown 
by the decision, whichever way it may turn, for 
the victory will be merely technizal, and the 
moral feeling will go for the first time with the 
popular majority, in case Hayes is elected, and 
for the first time, the secession year excepted, 
against that majority in case Tilden is elected. 
An opportunity is offered to us to show our 
preference of truth to politics, and of the broad 
popular conscience to the maneuvres of party ; 
to keep the country up to its enthusiasm for 
real American ideas and to protect them against 
the vices which the old parties used to practise. 
We shall always have a party at the North and 
South to remember the old political tradition, 
and to recur to shifts which made it so often 
successful. We are now fairly forced into a 


situation to renounce these habits in favor of 


some fourm of political action which may more 
directly and purely embody the true American 
ideas. 
the value of the caucus, the national convention, 
the electoral college, and of suffrage without 
education, does no longer belong to the spec- 
ulative thinker, and it no longer belongs to the 
professional politician. Already there are symp- 
toms that the ordinary American citizen begins 
to appreciate the case and proposes to take it in 
hand. Machinery deserves no traditional ven- 
eration; when it grows rusty or threatens to 
explode let it be turned over to the junk-mer- 
chant. 

How is it with national and party conventions 
for the nomination of President and Vice-Pres- 
ident? Formerly this business was undertaken 
by a Congreésional caucus. The last meeting 
of this kind was held in 1824, and since that 
time national conventions have provided the 
people with their candidates. No matter which 
party calls a convention, the people has only in 
appearance, and technically, delegated power 
to it. Itdoes not represent the people. It is 
essentially oligarchical in principle and effect. 
A few local politicians select delegates, who as- 
semble, not to be instrumental in giving form 
and expression to the popular desire, but to 
control it; to present it with the candidate who 
is regarded by a majority of the delegates as 
most available. How do these delegates arrive 
at an opinion on this head? By consulting 
cliques, in the caucus, the hotel, and the: lob- 
by, by submitting to manipulation by partisan 
agents, officers of government, members of Con- 
gress. The constitution forbids members of 
Congress and all persons holding office under 
the federal government from being chosen mem- 
bers of the electoral college. This was to di- 
minish as far as possible the chances for effi- 
cient and partisan influence. But these very 
men who cannot be electors exercise more than 
an electoral power and privilege by attending 
national conventions, either in person or by 
proxy, and mingling with their business. Can 
anything be more corrupt? The result is that 
the people receive the dictation of a few inter- 
ested men who desire to acquire power or to re- 
tain it. Frequently a name entirely unexpected 
by the country receives the ballot which gives 
a great party their candidate, who then vote 
blindly and not as a sovereign people. What 
impure motives, what depraved advantages over 
personal weakness, what appeals to interest, 
prejudice, sectional pride, what use of wine, of 
money, of venal promises, make the air of a 
national convention unfit to breathe! So an 
eligible man is mistaken for a man who ought 
to be elected, and for whom the instinct of the 
people would fain vote. The people go then 
into. training, under the lead of local politi- 
cians, 80 as to be in a condition to cast a solid 
vote, not for the man of their independent 
choice. Sometimes two sets of delegates ap- 
pear, representing not any real popular di- 
versity of feeling, but only local feuds and in- 
trigues. Sometimes halt-a-dozen resolutions 
wrangle in the committee-room for a place ina 
platform not built by a people to sustain its im- 
posing presence before the country, but by 
stump-orators and veteran campaigners to push 
their candidate through the canvass. What in- 
trigues, what miserable concessions, what flat 
ulency and moral indigestion! A sweet breath 
from the pra rie and corn-field never strays so 
far. And home go these bags of wind, to be 
pressed to the popular lips from nomerous 
stands till the brain reels with availability. 

What an utter want of faith in the capacity of 

the people that is so flattered and bespattered 
with fine phrases, as if it had no healthy in- 
stincts, and could not, if let alone, run together 
naturally into great masses of feeling, and great 
preferences for substantial men! Who can hes- 
itate between the instinct of the people at large 
and the instincts which roar and growl in the 
pen of a national cenvention? The popular 
heart makes its selection of men for any pur- 
pose, according to the natural currents which 
travel, like magnetism, through the air, through 
the earth, and through all bodies. A national 
convention is a Leyden-jar which sultrily accu- 
mulates till the unexpected result leaps out and 
substitutes a spasin tor the popular strength. 
We must trust nature and return to her. Our 
best things in peace and war are done when we 
confide in the great elements which find their 
natural points of congression in human hearts. 
No machinery nor artificial heat can be a sub- 
stitute fornature. The people does not need to 
have a convention of delegates inform it who 
are its greatest orators, its most practical tarm- 
ers and merchants, its safest engineers. Slowly 
but surely it piles up a decision upon these points 
which ought to be instructive to the subtle but 
shallow wire-pullers of a party. 

If it were a question of art, of philosophy and | 
metaphysics, of maripe insurance, of literary 
nicety, of scientific truth, I grant that the people 
is not the right commission to sit upon these 
things, and its decisions would carry no infalli- 
bility. But it could rear a plain rail-splitter 
who knew where the joints of slavery were, and 
what is the cement ot liberty. 
sometimes been deceived, and may be deceived 


demagogues; but, if let alone, you will find that 
‘‘instinct is a great matter.” See what it came | 
to in the reclection of Abraham Lincoln! He 
was renominated by a convention at Baltimore, 
and two or three months succeeded when the 
country passed through some of its bitterest ex- 
perience, and the work of that convention was | 
prostrate and powerless beneath events. 
it the convention which rallied? No; 
rallied, and to elect a man who represented it 
more nearly than any President since Washing- 
ton. And yet the politicians say that the people 
cannot elect the man of their own instinct and 
attachment. A popular majority of 420,000 for 
a distinctive people's man was the answer. And 
if no convention had ever sat at Baltimore the 
people would have blossomed into Abraham Lin- 
coln by the same overpowering vote. And if 
no convention had sat this year in Cincinnati 
the people would have forestalled all the present 
confusion and dread, freshened the currents of 
trade, and made the resort to violence and dis 
putes of fraud impossible, by spontaneously giv- 
ing Bristow to the country. S 
Never go to the people to settle canons of art, 
music, criticism; to put men at the head of or- 
chestras, museums or finance; never ask them 
questions that involve a special culture ora cu- 
rious knowledge; bid them keep their hands off 
philosophy. 





But if you want a country for all | 


I claim that the question concerning 


its blithe, democratic clusters, a symbol of lib- | 
erty escaping from restraint into the broad, open | 
| commons of mankind. 


is useless to pretend that anything is native to 
wait and not be forced into premature action. | 
Whoever seeks sanctuary here must go throngh 

a training before be undertakes to minister at 

We ought not to suffer our own na- | Anne Brewster, in a recent letter to the Phila- 
tive-born stupidity and passion to throw a reck- | delphia Bulletin, describes the celebrated win- 
All people are not out of their mi- | dow of St. Domenico, the work of Fra Bartolo- 
| nority at twenty-one, and suffrage and naturali- | meo di Pietro of Perugia, one of the finest glass 
| painters of the fifteenth century. He was su- 
Now, even if al! the | perior of the convent of St. Domenico in that 


the altar. 
| less vote. 


| zation ought to be brought into a closer corre- 
| spondence with the facts. 


ing indecisiveness of the Electoral College can 
never occur again. It is an aristocratic feature 
of our government, cumbrous in its working, 
and liable to be abused. What power shall de- 
cide upon disputed votes and districts? Noth- 
ing but a partisan power exists to perform that 
function. Carl Schurz says, Refer all the elec- 
toral votes to the scrutiny and decision of the 
Supreme Court. It is a body just as likely to 
be affected by partisanship in a critical moment 
as Congress itself. How was it when Taney 
sat upon the bench? How will it be again when 
judges who are appointed without reference toa 
pronounced policy find themselves in the pres- 
ence of events which unmask their private feel- 
ings, play upon former associations, and excite 
all their old polities! proclivities? No-—the 
people is the college, and its natural majority 
is the scrutiny and decision of a final tribunal. 
In 1864 twenty-five thousand votes, properly 
distributed through half-a-dozen States, would 
have defeated the manifest will of the people, 
by throwing the electoral vote of thuse States 
for the man who was so pointedly rejected. 
What a chance is here for cabal and corruption! 
How fortunate that the opportunity was not un- 
derstood and appreciated till afterward! But 
now it is understood. 

“See how the electoral machinery works. 
Were the electors equal in number only to the 
members of the House of Representatives, the 
case would not be so bad; were they thus ap- 
portioned and elected as bers of Congress 
are, singly, there would be an improvement. 
But we add for each State two senatorial, or 
electors at large, thus directly invading the rep- 
resentative system, and giving the smallest 
States the greatest proportion of power. For 
instance: in 1860 there were fifteen States—Or- 
egon, Florida, Delaware, Kansas, Rhode Isl- 
and, Minnesota, South Carolina, Vermont, Ar- 
kansas, New Hampshire, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
California, Texas and Connecticut—which had 
a white population of 3,872,761, only 40,000 
more than the single State of New York. These 
fifteen States were entitled to forty-two mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, while 
New York had but thirty-one—the balance being 
made up by slave representation. This vast 
disproportion, one would naturally say, is bad 
enough; but look at the electoral power. The 
fifteen States would cast forty-two votes for their 
representatives and thirty for their senators, 
making seventy-two votes, ornearly one-third of 
the whole number in the country, while New 
York, with nearly as much population, must be 
content with thirty-three votes. If anything 
could be more absurdly un-democratic it would 
be the contingency—which might easily happen 
—in which these fifteen Statee should be carried 
by amall majorities, or even pluralities, while the 
State of New York might vote solid the other 
way.” 

rf the people has discernment enough to vote 
for electors, does it lack discernment to vote for 
President? Would there be a greater danger 
of tumult and disorder in voting directly for 
President than directly for Presidential Elec- 
tors? It will become plain, even in extraordina- 
ry times, that the people, having senses enough 
to prefer a candidate, has sense enough to vote 
for him deliberately—nay, solemnly. The grav- 
ity of an electoral college is stage-play com- 
pared with the attitude of this nation when it 
shall deposit its will at the polls, and by a single 





intrigue and menace. : 
Rut what if, out of three or even more candi- 


Then let it directly vote again. In such a case, 
after the first vote the popular consideration 
would flow more freely. Voting twice in this 
way would be better than having the choice of 
President go as it has already twice gone, and is 
likely to go again, into the House of Represent- 
atives, where the popular will has to take the 
chance of being tinkered by the politicians. The 
House, in such an event, becomes no better than 
a national convention of one party. And see, 
too, how un-democratic the provision is; for, 
should the election devolve upon the House, 
each State is to have but one vote—to be decided 
among its members—anda majority of such votes 
or States shall elect. So that the petty States 
have exactly the same voice as that of the six 
greatest States of the Union. 

Let me add that, in case of a direct. popular 
vote, a Vice-President would also be chosen 
upon substantial merits; the people would se- 
lect him with the same conscientious care which 
might go to find a President, in order that he 
might be a fit successor in case of death or res- 
ignation; not a third-rate man, balloted for in 
national convention out of some supposed sec- 
tional necessity, to be the presiding officer of 
the Senate, but a man of mark and capacity, in 
complete affinity with the President;‘and not, if 
the latter dies, to be styled **His Accidency.” 

The danger of fraudulent voting is increased 
by the interposition of State electors between 
the people and their choice. Patrick O’Bogus 
and his family, each voting a great many sepa- 
rate times under a good many false names, with 
a rich brogue to them, which have been already 
smuggled for him upon the ward register, 
might shift the thirty-six electoral votes of New 
York from one side to the other, and convert 
the tool of a faction into the president of a peo- 
ple. Why should great popular majorities lie 
at the mercy of State lines in this way? How 
many local elections have been already decided 
by the appearance of O'Bogus in several char- 
acters for that occasion only? I do not know 
what local precautions may in the future be in- 
vented to prevent illegal voting; but it is cer- 
tain that no remedy will be complete that does 
not abolish all masses of men that now stand 
between the people and the object of its will. 

How is it about naturalization? Forced nat- 
uralization furnishes a great number of illegal 
votes; but imperfect naturalization, that is, a 
kind that conforms technically to existing laws 
but does not really make a man competent to 
vote, is equally dangerous. The Native Amer- 
ican movement, which passed into the hands of 
the Know Nothing party, whose sciiemes were 
secretly conducted in the spirit of Jesuitism it- 
self, was righteously condemned and came to 
naught. There was more bigotry than patriot- 
ism, more personal dislike for foreigners than 
regard for American interests, in its leading 
men. They represented the narrow and vulgar 
side of the common people. We can preserve 
our system of free schools with or without the 
B ble as a preliminary exercise; we can pre- 
vent the distribution of public funds for secta- 
rian purposes by State laws which sha!1 forbid 
local arrangements and compromises; we can 
even proceed, as we ought to do, to tax the ec- 
clesiastical property of all sects and of all cor- 
porations upon the broad and irrefutable prin- 
ciples of the common weal, as soon as the whole 
people from the Atlantic seaboard to the Golden 
Gate shall vote squarely and directly upon quad- 
rennial issues. Do the Roman Catholic clergy 
desire to buy up votes for Tilden, or in the tu- 
ture for any other man? Will they intrigue upon 
a foreign basis? Then restore to the people a 
purely American basis? Let the country cor- 
rect the seaboard; let the farm audit and check 
off the slums of cities; let the drainage of great 
mountain regions descend resistlessly to clean 
out the choked gutters of crowded streets. But 
if you leave the popular American instinct to be 
poisoned by the gaies that blow over infected 
districts, as you will do if the local vote in re- 
gions densely populated by ignorance or fraud 
is allowed to keep its unhealtiy preponderance, 
America will languish, as Americans do in Rome 
when the malarial fever deposits its globules in 
their blood. 

No party in America can prosper that appeals 
to theological prejudices; no party can live 
that merely hates the foreigners. The whole of 
America was native to the Indian two hundred 
and fifty years ago. If foreigners are to be 
hated, then all the Indian chiefs, from King 
Philip to Sitting Bull, were sachems of the only 
genuine Native American party. Some New- 
Englanders, who have hardly yet got comfort- 
ably settled in this country, are very absurd 
with their stiff and puritanic dislike for people 
who have a brogue ora guttural or agich rolling 
of the r instead of their own olfactory twang. 
The parrenu American seems to think it is | 
disgraceful for a human being to be a German, | 
an Irishman, a Frenchman, a Jew. He has| 


The people bas suspicions of the Providence which made them. 

Aegean : : : This is the old English arrogance which the At- | 
again, it great pains are taken by self-seekirg | lantic has not yet washed out of the blood. 
| party can ever retain the sympathy of the peo- 
ple with its cry of ‘‘America for Americans,” 


unless it understands that America makes 
Americans out of all races, just as her climate 


modifies the plants and cereals of the Old! 
World. 





This reminds me that the common barberry- | 


Escaping from 


' 


But how shall America make Americans? It | 


America betore it has been acclimated; let it | 


gesture blot out of existence the whole cause of 


dates, the people directly voting make no choice? 


from Congress a more atringent act, embracing 
certain provisions, which must effectually pro- 
tect from fraud. I would have, for instance, a 
provision that no man, native or foreign-born, 
should throw a vote unless he can read a 
write intelligently, the reading and the writing 
to be tested before a competent authority in the 
case of every foreigner who demands admission 
to the polls, and by the grammar-gchool regis- 
ter in the case of every native; and where there 
is no grammar school there ought to be no bal- 
lot-box; if no evidence exists that a native has 
received the benefit of common schools, he 
should, whether white or black, submit to the 
test before the competent authority. 

We have talked loosely about suffrage as if it 
were a natural right. Butit is not so; it ought 
to depend upon acquisition as much as property, 
knowledge, influence, fame. The right to own 
one’s body and soul, to labor with the hand and 
brain for the market-wages, to exercise faith, 
conscience, religion, to receive social consider- 
ation, to pursue unchallenged personal im- 
provement—these are natural rights. But the 
right of suffrage is political. A foreigner has a 
natural right to have an opportunity to acquire 
and deserve this political right; but a country 
can withold it from him till he has grown up to 
it. His natural rights in his new country will 
assist this growth. Abroad, he never would 
enjoy this pclitical expectation; here, he ought 
to be content to gain it in the country’s own 
method, just as he gains her food, her shelter, 
her refinement. 

It is said that universal suffragefis itselfgthe 
best preparation of the ignorant and undeveloped 
for the function of a freeman, and that the at 
tempt to prepare men for voting by education, 
or to exclude them until they have arrived at 
some condition of intelligence, is like teaching 
people to swim by keeping them out of the 
water. Here is the substitute of a figure for an 
argument. It presumes that the act of voting 
upon public questions is the element that in- 
structs men concerning thuse questions. This 
converts the ballot into a fetish and invests it 
with some magical quality. There is nothing 
instructive in the act of voting. Patrick O’- 
Bogus is drummed up at election-time, and 
transported, with all the other members of the 
Bogus family, at so much a head, to the polls; 
they depart as esagacious as they came. Per- 
haps their native intelligence has not been much 
impaired. They wili throw another bit of paper 
on the other political side for the same premium, 


And all the wrangling upon the steps of the 


norance of republicanism. Perhaps they can 
no more read the votes they throw than the 
African can read the Arabic charm that is writ- 
tenon his amulet. ‘‘Instinct is a great matter ;” 
yes, when its actions result from the people’s 
common-sense, nourished, as it is, by all the 
American sources of intelligence. This kind of 
common-sense lifts suffrage from a mere act of 
voting to a deliberate recording of personal 
opinion, and invests it with dignity and makes 
it truly a privilege. It is the kind of privilege 
that we ought to be eager to extend impartially 
to every race and color. The moment voting 
becomes unconditional it ceases to be a privi- 
lege. The automatic acts of a cotton-gin cannot 
convert it into a citizen; and we might say that, 
as a man cannot swim without water, so his 
voting action must be through a medium of in- 
telligence. 

And see what a motive is here for the people 
to foster education! With that sly lure of a vote 
America will entice all her truants back into 
the school. Not the roughest hand on a sheep- 
ranch in Texas will care to be disfranchised, 
and no man will rest content to be self-debarred 
from reaching his vote. The educational pro- 
vision will do more to enlighten the unsettled 
regions of the country, across which hordes of 
crude voters roam, than all the stump-speaking 
which canvassing funds can furnish. What 
economy of method, to set a man to do his own 
enlightenment! Then let the newspaper and 
the pamphlet freely canvass him, bribe his 
common-sense and not his passion, and, without 
a drop of whiskey or a cent of money, set his 
instinct working. 

No recommendation to Congress has ever sur- 
passed in dignity and importance that one just 
made by President Grant in favor of some edu- 
cational scheme to make naturalization a genu- 
ine American fact. It is not too fine-spun and 
speculative. It is not undemocratic. It is in- 
stinct with the very essence of Americanism. 
In the future it will be the highest honor of the 
man to whom secession surrendered its sword, 
that he was the first President to propose to the 
country the way to beat that sword into a peace- 
ful ploughshare to be driven across these States 
to obliterate the boundary-lines of sectional hate 
forever. 





- MISCELLANY. 


A Worp For Fiction.—To suppose that 
fiction could permanently appeal to so many 
classes of mind, if it were only fiction, is to 
suppose an absurdity. Fiction is most power- 
ful when it contains most truth; and there is 
but little truth that we get so true as that which 
we find in fiction. So long as history is written 
by partisans, and science by theorists, and phi- 
losophy by hobby-riders, the faithful studies of 
human life, as we find them in the best novels, 
are the truest things we have; and they cannot 
fail to continue to be the source of our favorite 
knowledge, our best amusements, and our finest 
inspirations.—Dr. J. G. Holland. 


Two Men I Kyow.— 

I know a Duke; well—let him pass— 

I may not call his Grace an ass; 
Though, if I did, I’d do no wrong— 
Save to the asses and my song. 

The Duke is neither wise nor good; 

He gambles, drinks, scorns womanhood, 
And at the age of twenty-four 

Was worn and battered as three-score. 


I know a waiter in Pall Mall, 

Who works, and waits, and reasons well; 
Is gentle, courteous and refined, 

And has a magnet in his mind. 

What is it makes his graceless grace 
So like a jockey out of place? 

What makes the waiter—tell who can— 
So very like a gentleman? 

Perhaps their mothers! God is great! 
Perhaps ‘tis accident-—or Fate! 
Perhaps because—hold not my pen! 
We can breed horses, but not men! 


ALLIGATOR Skins.—Between 17,000 and 20,- 
000 alligator-skins are tanned yearly, which are 
consumed by boot and shoe manufacturers in 
every portion of the United States, as well as 
exported to London and Hamburg. ‘The alliga- 
tors formerly came almost entirely from Louisi- 
ana, and New Orleans was the great center of the 
business. The Florida swamps and morasses 
are now the harvest fields, and Jacksonville, in 
that State, the greatdepot. Thealligators often 
attain a length of eighteen to twenty feet, and 
frequently live to avery old age. The hides 
are stripped off, and the belly and side parts, 
the only portions fit for use, are packed in bar- 
rels in strong brine, and shipped to the North- 
err tanners, who keep them under treatment for 
from six to eight months, when they are ready 
to be cut up. So far, the leather has been 
mainly used in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, but handsome slippers are also made of 
it.— Exchange and Rertew. 


Curistmas Sonc.—(By Mrs. Hattie S. Rus- 
sell. )— 
The oak is a strong and stalwart tree, 
And it lifts its branches up, 
And catches the dew right gallantly 
In many a dainty cup. 
And the world is brighter, and better made, 
Because of the woodman’s stroke, 
Descending in sun, or falling in shade, 
On the sturdy form of the oak. 
But stronger, I ween, in apparel green, 

And trappings so fair to see, 
With its precious freight, for small and great, 
Is the beautiful Christmas-tree. 


The elm is a kind and goodly tree, 
With its branches bending low; 





No | The heart is glad when its form we see, 


As we list to the river's flow. 


Ay! the heart is glad, and the pulses bound, 


And joy illumines the face, 


Whenever a goodly elm is found, 


Because of its beauty and grace. 


| But kinder, I ween, more goodly in mien, 


With branches more drooping and free, 


Was/ bush of New England was brought over in a) The tints of whose leaves fidelity weaves, 
the people’ bucket from Old England by Capt. John Mason, 
the earliest proprietor of New Hampshire. 
the old country it was regarded as a rarity and 
only raised in greenhouses. 
that seclusion, the plant asserted a native hardi- 
hood in the robust air of the new world; and | And later—as beauties and graces unfold— 
now it fringes every lane and pasture-lot with | 


Is the beautiful Christmas-tree. 


In | The maple is supple, and lithe, and strong, 


And claimeth our love anew, 


When the days are listless, and quiet, and long, 


And the world is fair to view. 


A monarch right regally drest, 


With streamers aflame and pennons of gold, 


It seemeth of all the best. 


| More lissome, I ween, the brightness and sheen, 
And the coloring sunny and free, | 
And the banners soft, that are held aloft, 
By the beautiful Christmas-tree. | 


Tus Wivpow or St. Domenico, Perveta.—| of Philadelphia, New York, the East and the 


such things to thrive in and become illustrious | existing constitutional provisions were faith-| city, and the window he made for his church, in 


give to all of them, as nature gave to the Yo- |! 


semite cedars, strong and deep holding-ground, 
filled with the constituents of symmetry and | 


If the President and Vice-President be elected | Citizen, 


by an immediate vote of the people, the impend- 


| fully observed in the cities where emigrants 
| chiefly congregate, they would poorly prepare | position and coloring. 
them to exercise the function of voting. 


lot-box from fraud. 


Inade- | high and thirty-four and a half p: Ims wide. 
wer! ponent as they are to make a man an American) is extremely simple in its general design, but| There is no longer ban upon the single state; 
they are insufficient to protect the bal-| complex and elaborate in detail, being a long, | marriage need not be entered upon rashly to 
It is our duty to demany Gothic window, with six divisions. 


| 1411, surpassed all others in Italy in size, com- 


It is ninety-five palms 


“silently, as snow-flakes do the will of God.’ 


hall lets no peispicuity through their dense ig- | 


It | lightly, as occupation, to fill the idle hours. 


In the sum- escape the reproach of the world. 


mit of the arch is Christ with six seraphim, in 
the spandrils beneath are angels, below the! 
spandrils Moses and David with four of the 
major prophets, and below these again the 


nd | archangels, Michael and Raphael, with the four 


evangelists. These comprise the arch of the 
window. The lower portion has six longitudi- 
nal equal divisions and six unequal horizontal 
ones. In the top row are St. Paul, St. James, 
the Archangel Gabriel, the Virgin Mary, St. 
John the Evangelist and St. Peter. A number 
of other saints, martyrs and fathers of the 
charch are depicted on the remaining space. 
The grand design of this window is happy; 
arrangement of colors and richness of orna- 
mentation have rendered it famous among relics 
of early Italian art. It has been in a ruined 
condition for some time, having been terribly 
injured by exposure and neglect. In 1862 it 
was given to Professor Moretti of Perugia for 
restoration, and has been so far completed with 
infinite labor and skill that part of it is going 
up, and in two years it will be entirely re- 
mounted. 


Tue Two Warrtines.—( By J.W. Chadwick.) 
1. 

Dear hearts, you were waiting a year ago 

For the glory to be revealed; 

You were wondering deeply, with bated breath, 

What treasure the days concealed. 


Oh, would it be this, or would it he that? 
Would it be girl or boy? 

Would it look like father or mother most? 
And what skould you do for joy? 


And then one day, when the time was full, 
And the spring was coming fast, 

The tender grace of a life out-bloomed, 
And you saw your baby at last. 

Was it, or not, what you had dreamed? 
It was, and yet it was not; 

But, oh! it was better a thousand times 
Than ever you wished our thought. 


II. 
And now, dear bearts, you are waiting azain, 
While the spring is coming fast; 
For the baby that was a future dream 
Is now a dream of the past; 


A dream of sunshine, and all that'‘esweet ; 
Of all that is pure and bright; 

Of eyes that were blue as the sky by day, 
And as soft as the stars by night. 


You are waiting again for the fullness of time, 
And the glory to be revealed ;° 

You are wondering deeply, with Aching hearts, 
What treasure is now concealed. 

Oh, will she be this, or will she be that? 
And what will there be in her face 

That will tell you sure that she is your own 
When you meet in the heavenly place? 


As it was before, it will be again, 
Fashion your dream as you will; 

When the veil is rent, and thé glory is seen, 
It will more than your hope fulfill. 


Fema.e VIO.Linists.—There has been no lack 
of lady violinists. 
borough Cathedral, an edifice said to have been 
built in 1194, there is depicted a female figure 
seated, and holding in her lap a sort of viol with 
four strings and four sound holes, indicating, it 
would seem, that in early ages ladies sometimes 
played the violin. Among the accounts of King 
Henry VII., for November 2, 1495, we find the 
item: ‘‘For a womane that singeth with a fiddle, 
two s.” Anne of Cleves, after her divorce, 
amused herself with playing a viol with six 
strings; and from a ballad of the time of Charles 
I. we may infer that it wag not then accounted 
extraordinary for ladies to play the fiddle :— 

‘She sings and she plays, 

And she knoweth all the keys 

Of the viol di gamba and lute.” 
Maddalena Lombardi, who came from Venice, 
produced a great sensation as a violinist in 1735, 
at Paris. Regina Schirk was a famous violinist 
in 1764; Mozart said of her: ‘‘No human being 
can play with more feeling.” In 1788 Signora 
Vittoria dall’ Occa played publicly on the violin 
in the theater at Milan. Signora Varravicini, 
born in 1760, at Turin, was a violinist of con- 
siderable reputation, and enjoyed the special 
favor of the Empress Josephine. Louise Gau- 
therot, a French woman, was celebrated for the 
violin performances which she gave in London, 
trom 1780 to 1790. In 1811 Signora Gerbini 
performed on the violin, in Paris. In 1835 
Madam Filipowiez, the wife of a Polish Colonel, 
played the violin at the London Philharmonic 
concerts. We are told that those who came to 
laugh remained toadmire. The names of Krah- 
men, Schultz, Newman, Humler and Vittoria 
deBuono are those of renowned female violir- 
ists. Many will remember the furoré produced 
in 1840, and later, by the sisters Milanolla. 
Madame Norman-Neruda is professoress of the 
violin in the Academy of Stockholm; and to this 
list of lady violinists must be added tne names 
of Camilla Urso and Miss Collins.— English 
paper. 


A THeEaTRicab ManaGer’s Hoax.—Business 
at Birmingham had been very bad for some time, 
when the walls were suddenly covered with bills 
announcing the appearance at the Theater Royal 
of a Bohemian of extraordinary strength and 
stature, who would go through various evolu- 
tions with a stone.of upward of a ton weight, 
which he would toss about as easily as a tennis- 
ball. The night announced for his appearance 
came; the house was crowded; the audience had 
scarcely patience to listen to the words of the 
play; all were on the tip-toe of expectation for 
the performance of this modern Hercules. At 
length the curtain fell; then came a delay, Jur- 
ing which impatience broke into furious clamor. 
At length, with pale and woeful face, Elliston 
rushed before the curtain: ‘*The Bohemian has 
deceived me!” he cried; ‘‘that I could have par- 
doned, but he has deceived you, my friends, 
you!” and for a moment he hid his face behind 
his pocket-handkerchief, as though to conceal 
his emotion. Then bursting forth again he 
_went on, “I repeat he has deceived me; he is 
not here. The man, of whatever name or na- 
tion he may be, who breaks his word commits 
an offense which”—— Here this Joseph Surface 
aphorism was drowned by the yells of disap- 
pointed gods and pitites. ‘The correspond- 
ence,” he continued, as soon as he could again 
make himself heard, ‘‘is in my pocket;” and 
he drew forth a number of letters. ‘‘Does any 
gentleman here read German? If so, let him 
step forward.” No gentleman volunteered. 
“Am I, then, left alone? Then I'll translate it 
for you.” Another uproar, and one or two 
voices cried out, ‘‘No, no!” Like Bucking- 
ham, he chose to consider this a ‘‘cheerful shout 
and general acclaim,” and replacing the letters 
in his pocket resumed, *‘I obey; the correspond- 
ence shall not be read; but the stone is here; 
you shall see it; you are my patrons, ladies and 
gentlemen, and you have a right to be satisfied.” 
Here he winked his eye at the orchestra, which 
struck up ‘‘The Battle of Prague;” up went the 
curtain, and diclosed a huge sani-rock, labelled 
‘* This ts the stone!” It need scarcely be added 
that the whole thing was a hoax from beginning 
to end. 





Tue Czar’s Waite Evepaant.—The main 


attractions of the large park of Tzarskoie Selo | 


consist of a series of pavilions surrounding a 
small artificial lake, each of which is built in 
the architectural style of a different country, 
and the immediate vicinity laid out to corre- 
spond with it. The first one I came to was the 
Grecian Pavilion, representing the ruins of an 
ancient temple, from which I emerged to find my- 
self suddenly in Persia. A miniature mosque, 

with slender minaret, white cupola and narrow | 
windows, stood on a slight eminence, and at a | 
short distance from it was an Oriental-looking | 
wooden structure, which serves as a domicile | 
for a white elephant, a present of a former shah | 
of Persia to a former emperor of all the Russias. | 
This animal is said to be nearly one hundred | 
and fifty years old, and is the largest of its kind | 
I eversaw. I am notin a position to vouch for | 
his age, but it is positively known that he was | 
here at the time of the Empress Catherine, and | 
may have shaken his wise old head at the’ 
naughty doings he witnessed when that disso- | 
lute czarina caroused at this very palace of Tzar- | 
skoie Selo. I would give all my prospective | 
wealth—and there are millions of it—to be able | 
| to interview the old fellow and get him to tell | 
| what he knows, which must be a good deal, con- | 
| sidering how long he has been taking items here 

| and never let out anything. When the elephant 

first came from the ‘‘old country,” as he proba- | 
| bly calls Asia, he was provided with a richly- 

| ornamented riding turret and trappings, but he 

| has learned a thing or two since that, and found 

| out that such means of locomotion are not the 

_ fashion in this clime, and for a couple of gene- 

| rations past he has peremptorily refused to be | 
| saddled and mounted, so that the successive | 
| juvenile imperial princes have cried in vain for | 
a ride on their nice little elephant. His attend. | 
ant, a Hindoo, complained that his ward was | 
| becoming more cross-grained and unmanageable | 
| every year, but his remarks seemed distasteful | 
| to the animal, who seized a huge “trunkful” of, 
thay from his feed rack and scattered it over) 











| 


| both of us.—St. Petersburg cor. San Francisco | 


| Chronicle. 


Mopern Userciyess oF Woman.—The wo- | 
| man of to-day may be a busy woman, a business 
| woman, if ske will. The Medo-Persic statutes 


West, relax or snap according to the climate 
and the tension on the parchment. It is per- 
mitted unto the daughters of the United States 
to have ambitions other than the ‘desirable 
situations” of the marriage de convrenance. If 
the true lover comes, he is tested by clear eyes 
that have learned to estimate somewhat the 
uses of their seeing. There is plenty to do in 
the world. Marriage need not be entered into 








On the painted roof of Peter- 


It is permitted unto the women of America to 

comprehend themselves ; to study their own am- 
bitions, try their strength, fill their lives with 
occupations that have no dried rose-leaves of 
reminiscences upon them. With every year 
some new path is ovened, and though the women 
who walk first have all the roughness of the 
road, it is but a short by-path that leads soon 
= the direct highway worn smooth by many 
eet. 
Society profits by every consideration that 
puts the sacred institution of marriage into 
clearer light and more deliberate acceptance. 
If it be, after all, as political economists tell us, 
very much a matter of statistics, dependent upon 
the price of a barrel of flour; if it be that the 
extravagant gauge of modern households forces 
more of prudent foresight of his responsibili- 
ties upon the modern man, by so much the 
more is it matter for congratulation that the 
modern woman takes her place intelligently as 
a contracting party ; and though the old formula, 
‘“‘Who giveth this woman in marriage unto this 
man?” a relic of patriarchal days, still holds its 
place in the ritual, none the less is it certain 
that she, and none other, gives herself away. 
She has a higher standard than heretofore, not 
in vague fantasies of champion and hero, but in 
comprehension of her own requirements in a 
companionship for life. Thus a new element 
of selection is added on her part, with some es- 
sential requisites possibly not included in the 
curriculum of the undergraduate of to-day; 
and thus she comprehends herself and him.— 
New Century for Women. 


Wit anp Humor.—Ladies should remember 
to keep their mouths shut when going out of a 
warm room into the cool air. In fact, it wouldn’t 
hurt anything to keep them shut most of the 
time. 

Irate subscriber (excited and pointing to an 
objectionable article)—What does that mean? 
Every statement is false! Editor (gazing re- 
flectively at the article in question)—I shouldn't 
wonder if the whole article was a typographical 
error. 

He called at the police office and stated that 
he was introuble. ‘‘A fine young fellow, shust 
so nice as anybody, came up to me on the 
street, and said, ‘How you does? Long time 
since I saw you in Shasta gounty.’ I says, ‘I 
nefer vas in Shasta gounty.’ He says, ‘Why, 
I dinks I see you dere.’ I says, ‘No; I lives 
near Auburn.’ He goes away; and bimeby I 
meets a chap, and he says, ‘How you vas since 
I left you at Auburn?’ Then we has a talk und 
some drinks, und I lend him ein hundred dollars 
until the pank opens; und I don’t see him some 
more. Vat you dinks?” 

“Julius, is you better dis morning?” ‘No; 
I was better yesterday, but i’se got ober dat.” 
‘‘Am dere no hopes ob your discobery ?” ‘‘Dis- 
cobery of what?” ‘Your discobery from de 
convalescence what am fetching you on your 
back.” ‘Dat depends, sah, altogeddah on the 
prognostification which implies de disease; if 
dey continuate fatually, de doctor thinks I’se a 
goner. Should dey not continuate fatually, he 
hopes dis cullud individual won't die dis time. 
But, as I said afore, dat all depends on de prog- 
nostics; and till dese come to a head dere am 
no telling wedder dis pusson will come to a dis- 
continuation or odderwise.” 

A cynic who recently attended a fashionable 
church thus describes the singing: ‘‘Worship 
was introduced, and the opening piece was a 
solo, faultlessly rendered by the leading singer, 
accompanied by the organ, ‘Consider the lilies 
of the field.’ And when she came to the appli- 
cation it ran thus: ‘And vet I say unto you— 
that even Solomon in all his glory—was not 
arrayed—was not arrsyed—like one of these 
(introducing the organ)—was not arrayed (in- 
terlude)—like one of these.’ And then she 
went back again, and asserted in the most em- 
phatic manner, ‘I say unto you that Solomon 
in all his glory—was not arrayed’ (pause), until 
I begun to despair lest poor Solomon would 
never get his garments on.” 

When Abraham Lincoln was a lawyer in In- 
diana, he and the judge once got to bantering 
one another about trading horses, and it was 
agreed that the next morning, at nine o’clock, 
they should make a trade, the horses to be un- 
seen up to that hour, and no backing out under 
a forfeiture of twenty-five dollars. At the hour 
appointed the judge came up, lea ling the sorri- 
est-looking specimen of a horse ever seen in 
those parts. In a few minutes Mr. Lincoln 
wes seen approaching with a wooden saw-horse 
upon his shoulders. Great were the shonts 
and laughter of the crowd, and both were 
greatly increased when Mr. Lincoln, on sur- 
veying the judge’s animal, set down his saw- 
horse, and exclaimed, ‘‘Well, judge, this is the 
first time I ever got the worst of a horse trade!” 


COLLINS’ 
VOLTAIC PLANTERS 


Afford the most grateful relief in all 
Affections of the Chest and Lungs. 





CHRONIC PLEURISY CURED, 


MESSRS. WEEKS & POTTER :— Gentlemen :—Having 
for many months past suffered with a very lame side, 
called by my physician Chronic Pleurisy, caused by 
& former injury and strain, and for which I used many 
| prescriptions and liniments, as well as the so-called 
| rheumatie cures, without the least benefit, my physi- 
| cian recommended one of your COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
PLASTERS, which, to my great surprise, relieved the 
pain and soreness almost immediately, and I have 
been able to attend to my household affairs ever 
since with perfect ease and comfort, whereas before 
the application of your invaluable plaster I was 
scarcely able todo anything. I consider them ines- 
timable, and shall with pleasure recommend them to 
the afflicted. Yours respecttully, 

Mrs. FRANCES HARRIMAN, 
ORLAND, ME., April 21, 1876. 








There is no medical or protective appliance that 
will prove so grateful and effective in Tickling 
Coughs, Irritation and Soreness of the Chest and 
Lungs. We believe them capable of preventing se- 
ricus diseases Jf these organs. 


Price, 25 cents. Sold by all druggists. Mailed on 
receipt of price, 25 cents for one, $1.25 for six, or 
2.25 for twelve, caretully wrapped and warranted, 
y, WEEKS & POTTER, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 

dec2 4t 


1876 CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR 1877. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


Holiday Gift Books. 


MESSRS A. WILLIAMS & CO. respectfully invite 
attention to their extensive and carefully selected 
stock of 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


Including a choice collection of 


STANDARD AUTHORS. 


} In extra fine 
HALF-CALF BINDINGS, 
selected with great care during the last six months 
for special presentation copies, all of which will be 
offered at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

They also call particular att ntion to the following 
list of THE REALLY NEW BOOKS, original in 
character and beautiful in design and illustrations, 
issued by the American aud London publishers es- 
pecially for this holiday season. 

Old Streets and Homesteads of England, edited by 
Dean Howson, containing 150 illustrations on steel 
and wood.—The Makers of Florence, by Mrs. Oli- 
yhant, with illustrations on steel and wood in the 
highest style of art (a sumptuous book); will be 
ready about the 20th; orders received.—French and 
Spanish Painters, by Stothert, wih twenty superb 
etchings.—The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, illus- 
trations by Doré; a magnificently illustrated and 
sumptuou- rolume.—The Story of Ruth; illustrations 
from Bida—Strahan’s Art Gallery of the Interna- 
tional Exhibiion; 68 engravings on wood and steel, 
4to.—Gallers of Great Artists.—Gems of the Gray 
Collection.—Dowden’s Shakespeare Scenes and Char- 
acters; 36 engravings on steel by German artists.— 
American Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil.— The 
Century; Its Fruits and Its Egstival.—Animals Paint- 
ed by themselves, with 200 illustrations from the vig- 
nettes of Grandville.—Mistress of the Manse, by Dr. 
Holland; beautifully illustrated.—The new illustrat- 
ed editions of Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell and Whit- 
tier, decidedly the most beautiful books of the year. 

Be Sure and Ask to See | 


THE NEW BOOKS FOR OHILDREN. 








Photographs & Views 
JOSEPH L. BATES, 


BIGELOW, —KENNARD 
& Gh, 


Washington, corner West Street, 


Have made extensive alterations 
and improvements in their store, 
and would call special attention to 
their new 


Clock & Bronze Room, 


where, with superior facilities for 
exhibiting, they offer the largest 
and most attractive stock they have 
ever shown. 


CLOCKS, 


With and without companion pieces, in 
MARBLE, BRONZE, POLISHED BRASS, 
GILT AND CLOISONNE ENAMEL 


CLASSIC & MODERN BRONZES, 


Tasteful Mantel Ornaments, 


All of recent importation, carefully selected 
for their 


HOLIDAY TRADE, 


with an unusual collection of MODERATE COST 
articles. 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS, 


Watches, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware, etc., 


All of which are marked at LOWEST PRICES, and 
the public are cordially invited toexamine. decd 


CARPETS. 


PERSIAN 
CARPETS, 
RUCS and 
MATS. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & C0, 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Have just received a fresh 
supply of PERSIAN CAR- 
PETS, RUGS and MATS 
that are worthy the inspec- 
tion of purchasers; among 
them are a few ANTIQUE 
RUGS from TEHERAN, 
which are worthinspection. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will in- 
sure sales. 

Wehavealsoon handa full 
stock of MOQUETS, AX- 
MINSTERS, WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, TAPES- 
ETRIES and INGRAINS, 
which we shall offer at low 
prices. $ 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO., 


169 WASHINGTON ST., 


decd BOSTON 3t 


"CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


LITTLE, BROWN & C0, 


254 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
Invite attention to their large and varied collection ot 


VALUABLE AND ELEGANT 


BOOKS, 


Suitable for 


HOLIDAY CIFTS, 


In Cloth, Calt, and Morocco Bindings, Richly Fin- 
ished and Ornamented, and comprising a 
tions of all styles and prices of the 
works of the best authors in 


Poetry, Fiction, the Drama, History, Biog- 
raphy. Essays, Travels, Natural 
History, Science, &c., &. 


ATLASES, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, DIC- 
TIONARIES, ART WORKS, 


Embracing Books illustrated by Engraving on Wood, 
Steel and Stone; Photography, Etching, Illumina- 
tion, Heliotype, Lithography, and Chromo 
Lithography. 


GALLERIES OF ART, 


Containing Superb Line Engravings, and Photo- 
graphs trom Engravings and the Original Paintings. 


WORKS ON POTTERY and PORCELAIN, 


Beautifully Hlustrated. 

ALL THE LATE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
A Full Assortment of Bibles and 
Prayer-Books, and Prayers and 
Hymnals, in cases. 


And a Complete Stock of 


JUVENILES AND TOY BOOKS. 


decd 


7 BEACON STREET. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Desks, Book-Cases, Pedes- 
tals, Easels, Music Racks, 
Cabinets, Easy, Reclining & 
Smoking Chairs, Fancy Tow- 
el-Racks at lowest Wanufac- 
turers’ Prices. 

fl New Style of ROCKING 
CHAIR, easy, tasteful and 
cheap! 


SOUTHER & HOOPER, 


Haymarket Square and Friend St., 
dec9 BOSTON. 3t 


~ Art Galleries. 
127 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Oil Paintings, Engravings, Chromos 
and Photographs. 


Special attention given tothe manufacture of 


PICTURE FRAMES. 


Choice Pictures, artistically frame . tor Wedding 


Presents, carefully packed and sent safely to a 
— country. NOYES & BLAKESLEE. 
ecd 4t 











THERE NEVER WAS A TIME 


WHEN 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Was more needed than now. 


NO COMPANY 


Is better prepared to furnish both, at Economical 
Rates and with Ample Security, than 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD. 


It has Cash Assets of 


$4,000,000. 


It has a clear surplus of 


$1,390,000. 


It has paid in Cash Benefits to Policy-holders, 
$3,500,000, 


Life and Endowment Policies, of all desirable 
forms, on the Low Rate Stock Plan. 


General Accident Policies, (or the year or month, 
written by Agents at short notice. 








Boston Office, 3231 Washington St. 


CHAS. G. 0. PLUMMER, General Agent, 


3t Agents everywhere. dec2 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


TOLLES’S TELESCOPES, 
TOLLES’S MICROSCOPES, 


From $40 to $1000 each. 
Also Microscopes by Zentmayer, Beck, Pike and 
others, of various grades. For sale by 


CHARLES STODDER, 
Room 36, Rialto, 131 Devonshire Street. 
decd 3t 


JEWELRY. 
GUILD & DELANO, 


2 WINTER STREET, 
Offer a splendid stock of FINE JEWELRY at RE- 
DUCED PRICES during the holidays. 2t dec9 


«JUST ISSUED: 
GHOST LAND; 


—OoR— 


Researches into the Realms of Occult Mys- 
teries. 

By the author of the celebrated and admired work, 
“ART MAGIC.” Translated and edited by EMMA 
HARDINGE BRITTEN. 


The most profound and thrilling volume on Occult 
Science ever written.—London Press. 


Published and sold by 


WM. BRITTEN, 


113 West Chester Park, Boston. 
Price $3. Postage 17 cents. tf nov25 


Gas Fixtures 


§. A. STETSON & 00., 173 Tremont 8t., 
AGENTS FOR STOCKWELL 
Self-Lighting Gas Burner. 
nov4 tf 
Massachusetts Family Bank. 
A subscription for the capital stock, headed by ex- 
Chief Justice Bigelow, is open at Room 51, New Eng- 
and Life Insurance Building, Postoffice squure, from 
10 A. M. to4 P. M., where full information as to the 
plan of the bank and tne value of the investment may 
be obtained. Everybody in favor of safe savings 
banks, equitable life insurance, and putting money 
where it will do good to one’s self and family, is in- 
vited to call. tf oothé 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 

THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 





, The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 

The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 








fl Splendid Display of 
Photograph Albums, 
Stereoscopes, 








In endless variety, for sale by 





7 BEACON STREET. 


dec? 3t 


| BEST 


739 and 741 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 


‘FOR A CHRISTMAS OR NEW-YEA 


Has that reputation! 


The gems are—The Pear) Fountain (unique in art 
character); The Baby’s Opera; Little Bright Eyes’ 
Picture Book; Little Golden Locks’ Picture Book ; 
“Carrotts”’—Just a Little Boy ; The Boys of °76, copi- 
ously illustrated; A Century of Discovery; The new 
Walter Crane’s Colored Picture Books for Children ; 
Noted Horses and Dogs, Colored Illustrations, after 
Landseer; Bayard Taylor's Boys of Otner Countries. 
Little children who had *Pussy Tiptoe’s” will want 
the new volume of this year, ‘A Houseful of Chil- 
dren.” f : 

a@- Please call early and make your selection while 
the books are fresh, and before the crowd commences. 
They would call attention to their fine assortment ot 


BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS 


Specially imported from the Rivingtons, London, | 


of very superior finish and excellence. 


A. WILLIAMS & CO., 

“Old Corner Bookstore,” 

283 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner School Street. 2 


No. 
dec9 


PRESENT 


THE 


WHEELER & WILSON 


It has taken innumerable 


THE BRANCH 
JUST OPENED AT 
525 Washington Street, 


Is the nicest place for a lunch. 


Foreign Lager Beer of various kinds drawn 
from the wood. 


M. ENGELHARDT & CO. | 


dec2 5t 


i 
| 
1 
| 





| 
i 
| Can be found in excellent variety at A. A. WALKe | 


| Leather and Stationers’ Fancy Goods, Photograph | 


| decd 
Nothing is more WELCOME or DESIRABLE than | - 


a first-class 


SEWINC-MACHINE. 





WEDALS 


| 


At all the fairs, and encomiums of the judges con- | 
tinvally. 


decd 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 5. 


ER & CO.’S, next to Globe Theater. Russia | 


Albums, English and French Water Color Boxes, of | 


R’§ | all prices and of the best quality. Colored Pencils, | 


Crayons, etc.,etc. Prices to suit the times! Don’t | 
failto see them. at 
594 Washington Street. 2% | 


~ PRICES REDUCED. 


—AT— 


CAMPBELL & COVERLY’S, 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
RESTAURANT, 


233 Washington “t.. Boston. 
Unsurpassed in Home Cooking, combined with the 
greatest cleanliness. 
ez N. B.—All of our Bread, Cake and Pastry are | 
made in the establishment. C7 dec? 


| 








| faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
| quality, by any Cigar inade in this country, and sold 
[* | 


‘JOHN L. STEVENSON & 6O,, 


erally cured by this highly-successful method. Ex- 
aminations by the infallible Electrical Diagnosis. 


DRS.WM.& EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN, 


ments are constantly being made, 30 that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 
THE STANDARD. 


Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sule at our warehouses, 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 


sep2 FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


Smuggler Cigars. 


Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 





le prices. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Nes. 92 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 


nov25 ti 


| JOS, M. GIBBENS, 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON'S 
ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & OO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE mace 
to order. 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


Factory at East Cambridge. tt octl 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 State Street. 

DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf sep2 


Permanent Carbon Photographs! 
“Vo more Spotting or Fading. 


After many years of careful experiment we are 
now prepared to give our customers 


The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizcs, 


including the beautiful “PORCELAIN” so desirable 
tor children. 


Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process, 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


octl 25 WINTER STREET. BOSTON. 


SOUTHER & HOOPER'S 


POPULAR 


Furniture Warerooms 
Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


AMOS BECKFORD, JR., JOSHUA MAXWELL, 
SALESMEN. 


10 per cent. less than any 
house in Boston. 


CALL AND EXAMINE! 
novi tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonabie 
rates, for 
Public or Private Parties, 
—= small. Every requisite furnished from Tabl 
1) ssert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 
WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsoms 
style. Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Con- 


fectionery, of all sorts. oct2 

S : ART-STORE. 

L, 4 ELLIOT & COMPANY, 
Importers and Dealers in 


Exgravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 

At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 


594 Washington Street, Boston. 


octl Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 


STATIONERS, 


ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


Importers and Dealers in NOTE and LETTER PA- 
PERS, ENVELOPES, Etc., Etc. 


288 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


oce2l H.G. TUCKEr. E. HERBERT WHITNEY. tf 


INSURANOE. 





THE 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOsSTONM. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1876........ $14,399,527.95 
Deduct surplus to be distributed.......567,000.00 





ECR ic amesiiatsdctenscccceseeses $13,832,527.95 

As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 

holders, in uccordance with a law of the Common 

wealth, 

Amount at risk......00. ...000+0+2$60,578,064.00 
. 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $15,000. 








The Company has reached its present prospervae 
condition by— 

lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $294,106.62 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 


capital, as above presented. 


For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 


Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of 
agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
DWIGHT “OSTER, 


Secretary. Counsel, 

W. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
octl tf 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,. 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO, 


OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the nndersigned, 


ALBERT BOWKER, Pres.& Manager, 


dec2 No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 





REAL ESTATE. 


TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
sep2 : tf 


French and Viennese Systems 


CURE BY ELECTRICITY. 


The most hopeless chronic cases relieved and gen- 








FIRE 
Cash Fund, Aug 20, 1876, 350,000, 


No, 27 
Loeal Agencies in every town, 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





Surplus over re-insurance, over $130,000 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873, 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 








BOSTON OFFICE 
STATE STREET. 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Presiden 


CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 





nov25 4 113 West Chester Park. 


Aug. 20, 1876. 1S 
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PARLOR FURNITURE. 
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As We ¢ 
WRITTEN FO 


Eager faces m 
Faces care-wo 
Faces haggard 
Beck’ning us 
Praise from H 
Little faces pi 
In at windows 
Dazed their Jig 
Eif-land is it, i 
One wild frant 
Ere 'tis uttere 
As the thought 
Fills their ten 
Yet undaunted 
Shuo we scene 
Thus unheedin 
All save our lo 

As we go 
On the morrow 
Will send ‘orth 
In memoriam i 
**Unto us a Sav 
Was it for nun 
That his life wi 
Were the rich 
And the poor I 
Thus ‘twould s 
Of the pauper’s 
Thus unheeding 
All- save our lo 

As we go ( 


‘he Problems ¢ 


AN OPEN LETTE! 

{We have had this 
weeks, but have not hi 
sertion.—Ep 

Rev. M. J. Sav 
heard or read severa 
ports of them, durin 
come to look upon y 
pectation as one of ¢ 
education, having tl 
not allow religious 5 
dice, or conventiona 
the way of a fearless 
any and every subjeq 
cal views on religiou 
and on the modificati 
regard to such questi 
ress of scientific kr 
pate from 
Opinion on more sect 


you ae 

Under the influene 
forward with great i 
series of sermons oO 
especially to the fi 
introductory to the r 
key-note to the whol 

That sermon has 
presume that a corre 
before me in the colu 
Withou 
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